AUGUST, 1876. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


CENTENNIAL MEETING AT BALTIMORE. 


HE National Teachers’ Association held 

its sixteenth annual meeting at Balti- 
more, July roth, rrth and 12th. The at- 
tendance was not large, but many of the rep- 
resentative teachers from all parts of the 
country were present. For some reason the 
turn-out from Pennsylvania was very small. 
Probably the heat kept large numbers at 
home as it certainly destroyed, to a great ex- 
tent, the interest inthe meeting. Never be- 


fore in our whole life have we seen a public’ 


assembly so completely wilted up by hot 
weather. The zeal of the most zealous, even 
in the best of causes, flags with the ther- 
mometer at 100° Fahrenheit. 

The Association met at 10 a. m. on Mon- 
day, in the Academy ef Music, and was wel- 
comed to Maryland by the Governor of the 
state, John Lee Carroll, and to Baltimore by 
‘the Mayor, F. C, Latrobe. The following 
is Governor Carroll's address : 


We have been favored in this country during the 
past few months with a great number and great vari- 
ety of conventions. Of these our city of Baltimore 
has had her full share, and although some of our 
meetings have not been as exciting as others, yet 
doubtless they have all been replete with interest 
and have accomplished fully the purposes for which 
they have been convened. 

We are called upon to-day to welcome to our 
midst those who have gathered heze from every 
quarter of our country, as the voluntary contributors 
to the greatest source of strength that. we possess as a 
nation. Without offices to bestow upon expectant 
candidates ; without the intense excitement that stirs 
to its depths the gatherings of political bodies, we 





have the ‘calm and quiet advocates of education as- 
sembled to prove their allegiance to the cause, and 
patiently to propose the changes in governments 
which experience has shown are required. Here, 
indeed, is a spectacle that may well call forth the 
admiration of an intelligent people, and honored is 
the state or city that is made the theatre of their use- 
ful deliberations. 

We have a national, a patriotic feeling of pride in 
our great system of free education and language. 
The sentiment has become deeply impressed on the 
public mind that one of the first duties of the gov- 
ernment is to provide for the instruction of its youth. 
Hence, in the strong remarks of one of our leading 
statesmen: ‘ For the purposes of instruction, in which 
every man is subject to taxation in proportion to his 
property—and we look not to the question whether 
he have or have not children to be benefited by the 
education for which he pays—we regard it as a wise 
and liberal system of police by which life and prop- 
erty, and the peace and safety are secured. We 
hope for a security above and beyond the law, in the 
prevalence of an enlightened moral sentiment ; and 
knowing that our government rests directly on the 
public will, in order that we may preserve it, we en- 
deavor to direct that will into safe and proper chan- 
nels,”?> These are noble words and purposes well 
calculated to encourage all who are interested in the 
cause, but at the same time no man can deny that 
our free-school system has become’ an engine of 
mighty power that may be used for evil as well as 
good. How important, then, become these annual 
conferences of gentlemen who are all interested in 
the great cause of education. How important that, 
acting under the instruction of those who interest 
themselves for the public good, we should, in the 
eloquence of Webster, ‘sometimes stopand take an 
observation to see how far the elements may have 
driven us from our true and proper course.”’ 

This I take to be the right purpose of the assem- 
blage here to-day, and feeling that the appreciation 
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of the people of Maryland of the great blessing of 
free education ¢an be second to none in our broad 
land, I have the honor, gentlemen, in their name to 
welcome you to your labors, with the assurance and 
belief that they can only be directed for the benefit 
and prosperity of all. 

The President of the Association, Prof. 
Wm. F. Phelps, of Minnesota, responded to 
the remarks of the Governor and the Mayor, 
and then proceeded to deliver his annual ad- 
dress. The following are the conclusions at 
which he arrived : 


1. That the general government should, without 
interfering with state and local schools, yet by all 
legitimate means encourage them, and if necessary 
establish others. The proceeds of all public lands 
should be dedicated to this purpose. 

2. If the race is to be raised from ignorance it 
must be through true teaching. Normal schools and 
teachers’ institutes must go with the common schools. 

3. In all our higher institutions, our colleges and 
universities, professorships or departments of educa- 
tion should be established, in which its history, prin- 
ciples, ends and means should be thoroughly studied 
by those who are to hold places of influence in society. 

4. The kindergarten should be incorporated into 
our general system of education, and become the 
connecting link between the family and the common 
school. 

5. Our national bureau of education must not only 
be sustained with an unstinted liberality, but its 
working force must be enlarged and its powers and 
functions increased to correspond with its growing 
importance and with the demands made upun it botn 
at nome and abroad. 

6. American statesmen must rise to a proper con- 
ception of the grandeur of their opportunities and 
the magnitude of their duties in respect to the edu- 
cation of the people. 


The following is a synopsis of the most 
notable papers read and addresses delivered 
in the general Association : 


The paper of Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield. 
Mass., was upon “ The Demands of the New Century 
upon the American Common School.”” The Ameri- 
-can school system west of the Alleghenies, he con- 
tended, is the logical outgrowth of the colonial schools 
-of New England. After an account of the progress 
of the system in New York, Pennsylvania and New 
_Jersey he alluded to the “ day of providential deliy- 
erance,” which, when it came, carried this progress 
into the South. “It has emerged from a century of 
trial everywhere successful.” During the coming 
century, he said, our people will insist that every 
-child shall have the best education that can in any 
way be procured; nothing is too good for the boy 
whose vote shall go to elect the President of forty 
millions of people, or the girl who may be the mother 
er that President, In treating the religious question 
he contended tnat the people would insist that the 


religious and moral instruction should be such as- 


would properly fit the subject for American citizen- 
ship. ‘lhe Bible must be used in public schools as 
a help to mora] discipline. He urged at length a 
-more thorough system of district schools everywhere, 
and a careful supervision of school teachers and 
School work, The coming century will complete 
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the beneficent supervision of schools which was in 
contemplation by Washington. ‘ That system which 
filches + children’s bread to throw it to dogs is in- 
tolerable.” 

THE COUNTRY SCHOOL PROBLEM. 

Prof. Edward Olney, of the University of Michi- 
gan, said that the family, society, the church, the press, 
the court, the legislature, the rostrum, all have their 
share of the responsibility of developing good citizen- 
ship; the schools come in a8 one of the factors, and 
not the largest one in producing this result. He 
thought reform should be inaugurated all along the 
line. Said he: Let the press and rostrum, which 
so loudly disclaim against the inefficiency of the 
schools to purify society, reform themselves, and 
then the schools will become fountains of health, 
There is a uniform rising or falling of all depart- 
ments. Let the elective franchise be granted to our 
young men upon the attainment of their majority 
only when they pass a satisfactory examination be- 
fore a board; requiring a proper knowledge of read- 
ing, writing, geography, arithmetic, a familiarity with 
American history and the constitution of our govern- 
ment, as well as a good moral character, as essen- 
tial requisites. 

The untutored and illiterate voter already has con- 
trol of great cities in New England and of whole 
states in the South, and threatens to overrun the en- 
tire Pacific coast. ‘he speaker urged that some 
provision be made to make this ‘training accessible 
to the common school teachers, and those in the em- 
ploy of the state be compelled to avail themselves of 
it. He claimed that the wages paid common school 
teachers debar numbers from embracing this pro- 
fession as a life-work, and one of the means of cor- 
recting the evil is to increase the wages in propor- 
tion to the character of the work. Another method 
would be to retire, on part pay, faithful teachers who 
have been a reasonable time in the service. He ad- 
vocated a thorough organization of the public schools 
from the lowest to the highest, with a competent 
corps of professional teachers trained in the govern- 
ment normal schools. 

, EDUCATION IN BRAZIL, 

Dr. Motta, Brazilian Commissioner of Education 
at the Centennial, said one of the most striking fea- 
tures of the present century is the interest all nations 
feel in the cause of education. Brazil has tried to 
advance in a career of usefulness and education. 
The primary schools are under the control of the 
state. The system of education is under the control 
of the general government. The Brazilian govern- 
ment looks upon teachers as the most useful men in 
the country. The future generations depend almost 
exclusively upon the teachers. On that account they 
are kindly treated by the government, and they are 
well looked after when they are unfit for service. 
Their salaries are also periodically increased. Our 
primary education is compulsory, and it is free; but 
in the country the law is less rigidly enforced. The 
proportion of illiterate persons is every day decreas- 
ing. Our higher schools are those of medicine, en- 
gineering and mathematics. Medicine is studied for 
six years, and no one can graduate in medicine in 
Brazil without having studied it six years, theoreti- 
cally and practically. No one can be admitted to the 
bar without five years’ study in the scientific course, 
and study with an eminent lawyer for several years. 
The Catholic religion being the religion of the state 
it is taught in the schools. We have also industrial, 
commercial and military schools, 
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SCHOOLS IN SWEDEN, 

Dr. Mejerberg, of Sweden, followed with an ad- 
dress on the subject of “ The Status of Teachers.” 
Beginning with a description of the kingdom of 
Sweden, he said the system of compulsory edu- 
cation became a law after the reign of Gustavus 
Adolphus, when a law was passed permitting a school 
in every parish. They did not then think geography 
necessary, except to ascertain the way to America, 
About twelve years ago the government regulated 
the erection of school buildings, and thus corrected 
the evil resulting from inferior buildings. At first 
there was much antagonism to superintendents of 
schools, but now the people find them their best 
friends. A good teacher will not take a place unless 
he is reasonably sure of keeping it, Religious in- 
struction in the schools is compulsory. Gymnastics 
are included in the studiess He closed by inviting 
American teachers to be present-at the convention of 
Scandinavian teachers next summer at Copenhagen. 

WHAT IS BEING DONE IN JAPAN. 

Hon. David Murray, of the educational department 
of Japan, was then introduced and made an address 
upon education in Japan. The world had been sur- 
prised at the rapid improvement made by Japan, 
which, he said, could only be accounted for by the 
fact that long before the opening of the ports of Japan 
there had been a system of education there. China 
was the mother country of Japan. Their arts, printed 
language and laws were derived from that country. 
Their written language was introduced in the year 
700 or 800, and at the same time the Buddhist reli- 
gion, which also came from China, was introduced, 
the priesthood of this religion filling the same place 
in Japan as the priests of the Middle Ages did in the 
education of Europe. The Japanese nation early 
began to feel an interest in education, and a national 
university was established at an early date with a 
view to education. This lasted until the fall of the 
Tycoon’s government. From 1600 until 1868 edu- 
cation formed one of the principal objects of this 
government, 

The national schools were for the training of only 
the retainers of the royal families and “ landed gen- 
try’ of the country, but to-day almost the entire pop- 
ulation of Japan can read and write. The Japanese 
language has a vast number of letters and at least 
three thousand characters are taught the scholars in 
the schools. The scholar labors for years to learn to 
make these different characters, and it is only because 
he begins early that he is enabled to become familiar 
with them. It is necessary to begin the study of 

. them young; grown-up people can never learn them 
all. It looks like an almost impossible task to learn 
to make ten or twenty thousand characters, but this 
is the number with which many Japanese of educa- 
tion are familiar. Along with learning to write, the 
pupils are also taught to read, which consists mainly 
in going over the letters and explainingthem. The 
reason of this is because the colloquial language dif- 
fers very widely from the written language. The 
pupils are also taught composition from their earliest 
education, and particular attention is paid to letter 
writing. The books from which the pupils read are 
those on history, geography and morality. The pu- 
pils, after ten years elementary study, are advanced 
to a classical department, where the great Chinese 
classics and their philosophy is also a subject ‘of 
study, as well as the history of Japan and China. 
The opening exercises in the old schools consisted 
ot a lecture to all the scholars by a Chinese profes- 
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sor, upon some subject such as one of the maxims of 
Confucius, which was used as a sort of text from 
which a sermon was preached. After this, the 
classes were divided up into sections, each of which 
had one teacher, and the subject of the lecture was 
considered in detail. At twelve o’clock they were 
all dismissed into the writing-room, where more dif- 
ficult studies were considered. At three o’cluck the 
pupils were instructed in physical exercises. 

The speaker said it was not a perfect education, 
but it was sufficient at that time. When the Japan- 
ese came into contact with foreigners a new world 
was opened to them and new wants were created. 
They found that if they were to compete with for- 
eign nations they must learn their languages and 
study their arts. Only two years after the treaty with 
Commodore Perry a school of languages was estab- 
lished, and since 1859, when the old government of 
the Tycoon was changed and new departments were 
established, one was the department of education. 
The new department created at the time of the 
change in the government made education open to 
all classes and established schools all over the coun- 
try, 8,000 having been added since 1859. There is 
anormal school in the city of Yeddo, established 
like the normal schools in this country, from which 
the graduates are sent as teachers to different parts of 
the country. Education is carried on in the language 
of the country. 

Dr. Murray then presented Fujimare Tanaka, vice 
minister of the department of education, in Japan, 
who read an address in the Japanese language, 
which was afterward translated by his interpreter, S. 
Y. Tegirna. Fujimare said he and his companion 
were present in the interest of the system of educa- 
tion of Japan. He spoke of the progress that had 
been made in his country during the past few de- 
cades, and said that prior to 1863 there were no 
newspapers in Japan. In that year one was estab- 
lished by an American, and at present there are more 
than one hundred published. 

In the several departments a number of 
valuable papers were read, but we are un- 
able to give abstracts of them. The discus- 
sions, both in the general Association and in 
the departments were unusually tame, owing 
doubtless to the warm weather. Prof. M. A. 
Newell, of Maryland, was elected President 
of the Association, but no place was fixed 
upon for the next meeting. 

TRIP DOWN THE BAY. 

By omitting some topics on the programme 
for consideration, and passing hurriedly over 
others, time was obtained on Wednesday 
afternoon for a trip down the bay to Fair 
Haven. The excursion had been hastily ar- 
ranged by a committee of the Teachers’ As- 
sociation of Baltimore. A delightful trip of 
nearly four hours brought the excursionists 
to Fair Haven, where a bountiful supper 
awaited them. The visitors then strolled out 
on the beautiful lawn.to enjoy the refreshing 
breeze. At 8 p. m. the steamer left on her 
return trip. The Educational Convention 
was called to order in the cabin by President 
Phelps. After making two life memberships 
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and receiving subscriptions to the annual re- 
port several resolutions were adopted, com- 
mending the National Bureau of Education, 
approving Senator Morrill’s educational bill, 
thanking the governor of Maryland and the 
mayor of Baltimore city for courtesies, and 
expressing the thanks of the Association to 
the committee which devised the excursion. 


-— 
tl 





INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 


HE proposition was made some time 

ago to hold this year, at Baltimore, in 
connection with the National Teachers’ As- 
sociation an International Congress or Con- 
ference. Owing to circumstances which 
need not now be stated, this plan was aban- 
doned, and instead it was resolved to call a 
less formal body than a Congress, an Inter- 
national Conference to meet on the Centen- 
nial grounds at Philadelphia. The first 


meeting was held in the Judges’ Hall, on 
Monday, July 17, at 3 p. m. Subsequent 
meetings were held in the Pennsylvania Ed- 
ucational Building and in the Judges’ Hall. 
Some twelve or fifteen different nationalities 
were represented. A correspondent of the 


New York Zimes gives the following account 
of what was done at the first session. 


Hon. John Eaton, United States Commissioner of 
Education, called the Conference to order at 3 o’clock 
and introduced Dr. Laws, President of the Universi- 
ty of Missouri, who opened the session with a short 
prayer. Mr. Eaton then read a list of persons in- 
vited to act as officers of the Conference, as follows : 
President, Sir Redmond Barry; Vice Presidents, 
Hon. William F. Phelps, Hon, J. P. Wickersham, 
Dr. Da Motta, Brazil; Dr. J. G. Hodgins, Ontario; 
* Hon. F. Tanaka, Japan; Sir William ‘Thompson, 
England; Prof. RKeuleaux, Germany; Senor G. 
Vidéla Dorna, Argentine Repubiic; Dr. Migerka, 
Austria; Hon. C. H. Hitchcock, Hawaii; Prof. E. 
Levasseur, France; Prof. Geiger, Switzerland; and 
Dr. Mejerberg, Sweden, In the absence of Sir 
Redmond Barry, Mr. Eaton nominated Hon. W. F. 
Phelps to the chair, That gentleman accepted the 
position, and in a short speech stated that this was 
the first International Educational Conference ever 
assembled in this country. 

The first topic for discussion was “Courses of 
Study,” and upon this subject the first speaker was 
Dr. W. T. Harris, superintendent of the city schools 
of St. Louis, Mo.. His remarks were confined en- 
tirely to a report of the Committee on “Course of 
Study, from the Primary School to the University,” 
presented to the National Educational Association, 
and embracing a variety of topics. Dr. Da Motta, of 
Brazil, was the next speaker. Instead of discussing 
the topic under consideration, he gave a detailed de- 
scription’ of the course of public instruction in Brazil. 
A debate, limited to five minutes for each speaker, 
was then begun, the first speaker being Hon. J. G. 
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Hodgins, of Canada, who spoke of the difficulty ex. 
perienced in the province, the courses of study therein 
“ overlapping ”’ each other to such an extent that the 
hitches are many and somewhat serious, He was 
replied to by Mr. John Hancock, of Cincinnati. Dr, 
J. C. Mejerberg, of Stockholm, Sweden, stated that 
one great cause of complaint in his own and other 
European countries was the system of overstraining, 
and it is likewise complained of that the boys learn 
more than the girls. Hon. C. H. Hitchcock, of the 
Hawaiian Islands, explained the free-school system 
in that country. Dr. David Murray, of Japan, was 
the next speaker, who explained at some length, the 
educational system in that land. 

An evening session was held at which 
statements were made by a number of gen- 
tlemen in reference to the Teacher in different 
countries, his preparation, status, salary, and 
tenure of office. ‘ Sweden, Brazil, England, 
Ontario, Japan, Germany and other coun- 
tries were heard from in this connection, 

The Phila. Zedger thus tells what was 
done on the second day : 

The International Educational Conference re- 
assembled yesterday morning in the Pennsylvania 
Educational Building, at the Exhibition. Mr. Wm. 
F, Phelps, of Minnesota, presided, and called upon 
Mr. Hodgins, of Canada, for an account of the nur- 
mal schools of that country. Mr. Hodgins ‘stated 
that they are conducted in essentially the same 
manner as our own, but each school is provided 
with a model school in which the students are 
afforded a practical knowledge of teaching. 

These schools are so much appreciated in Canada 
that at the oldest one there are constantly from five 
tosix hundred more applicants than admissibns. The 
duties and remuneration of a teacher are clearly de- 
fined, and he is protected therein by the law. The 
Government appropriates money for the support of 
these schools in proportion to the population, and 
every male teacher is now required to subscribe two 
dollars semi-annually towards the funds for support- 
ing superannuated teachers. In case the subscriber 
retires from the profession, half of his total subscrip- 
tion is returned to him. 

Sefior Dorna, of the Argentine Confederation, was 
next introduced. He said he had come here rather 
for the purpose of learning than of teaching. In the 
national colleges of Buenos Ayres they do not train 
teachers. The salaries, he thought, will not compare 
favorably with any other country in the world. The 
President or Director receives only $150 a month, 
and the Vice President $70 for a similar period. 
Then there are twelve professors at $80 each per 
month. The ratio of schools to the population in 
Argentine is one to every 1,085 persons. The kin- 
dergarten system was established in that country by 
a German, Dr. Boehme. It is su, ported by the Gov- 
ernment, and taught to those who pay for it. 

Mr. C. J. Hogman, of Finland, next addressed 
the audience in the Swedish tongue and his remarks 
rendered in English by Dr. Mejerberg, of Stock- 
holm. He said that although Finland is a depen- 
dency of Russia, yet it is only a personal union, for 
they make their own laws, and in reality govern 
themselves. There are three normal schools in Fin- 
land, and in two of these the Swedish language is 
taught and Finnish in the other. When certain teachers 
are elected in Finland, the Government sends them 
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. abroad to visit and study the various educational 
systems of the world to increase their experience, and 
that was what he (Mr. Hogman) has visited this 
country for. The salaries of male teachers in the 
schools are about 3,700 Finnish marks, (there are 
about four marks to our dollar), but the women re- 
ceive only half that sum. Dr. Mejerberg, the trans- 


lator, thought that Finland would in a few years, 


attain a high standard in educational matters. 

Prof, Wickersham then explained how it is that 
American teachers are not provided with dwellings. 
He gavetwo reasons—first, that it is the policy of the 
educational directors of this country to have as many 
teachers in a school as possible, and, secondly, that 
three-fourths of the teachers are unmarried and 
therefore need no house. The speaker characterized 
popular education in America as a creature of the 
people rather than a creature of the State. In Penn- 
sylvania alone there are 17,000 teachers; and in 
regard to pensions, he did not believe that over 
one hundrefi of those in country schools could claim 
a term of service of thirty years. Prof. Wickersham 
pointed out the advantages to be derived from the 
constant change, in infusing new life into the schools, 

Dr. Mejerberg, of Sweden, was next called upon 
in reference to the control of the schools in Sweden. 
He said that Sweden is divided intotwelve dioceses, 
and the Bishop and Chapter of every diocese are 
bound to watch over the management of the schools 
and to report thereon to the government triennially. 

Dr. David Murray, of Japan, gave a most interest- 
ing account of the school system there. He believed 
that a proper and thorough inspection of schools is 
the most necessary feature in their administration. 
The responsible head in Japan is the Emperor, from 
whom all laws and edicts emanate; under him, and 
appointed by him, are all the various responsible de 
partments, amongst which that of education occupies 
an important place. There are three kinds of schools 
in Japan, one we may call the Government schools, 
which are under the direct control of the department 
of education. Next come the public schools, con- 
trolled by the local governments; and, third, the 
private schools. The Government schools include 
the colleges, normal schools and universities at the 
capital, and are under charge of an officer appointed 
by the department of education. Inspectors visit the 
schools at appropriate times to see that all are properly 
conducted, and are also present at the examinations, 
Regarding the public schools under the local govern- 
ments, they are established all over the Empire and 
are really elementary in their character. An officer 
is appointed by the local government, and is respon- 
sible through it to the educational department of the 
capital. These schools may be counted by thous- 
ands, and they are supported in various ways—first, 
by the Government, which makes an appropriation 
proportionate to the number of scholars; secondly, 
a small local tax is levied, and is, in most cases, most 
cheerfully paid; and a third source of support is the 
liberal donations of wealthy native princes and mer- 
chants, who take a pride in helping to maintain the 
credit of the community in their district in the mat- 
ters relating to instruction. The superintendents of 
private schools are less exact, but they have to ob- 
tain permission or license of the educational depart- 
ment before a school can be established. There are 
seven normal schools of the government, and they now 
send out teachers, as soon as they graduate, to the 
various provincial schools in order to reorganize 
them and introduce all the improvements. These 
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gentlemen really act as trainers of the different dis- 
tricts. Dr. Murray concluded his remarks by saying 
that when he looked back at the work done during 
four years since the new method was adopted and 
put into force, the result was astonishing even to him. 
A complete system has spread over Japan in this 
period, and now he estimated the number of schools 
at 30,000, and the pupils at two millions. Education 
in Japan is not yet compulsory, but he thought that the 
course of human events would have that ultimatum. 

In the afternoon session the subject announced for 
consideration was “‘Pedagogical Museums or Cabi- 
nets,”’ and the Hon. J. G. Hodgins, of Canada, was 
the first speaker. He sketched briefly the growth of 
the British and South Kensington Museum, in Lon- 
don, and then referred to the one in Toronto, Cana- 
da, which is founded on the same plan. It contains 
as the result of twenty years’ collection, valuable 
series of educational text-books and appliances, in- 
struments, slabs from Mr. Layard’s excavations at 
Nineveh, galleries of sculpture, paintings and casts, 
besides a collection of weapons, etc,, of the Cana- 
dian Indians. The real value of these collections 
as educators is simply incalculable, while the actual 
cost of everything has not exceeded $4,000 a year 
since its commencement. Schools obtain their books 
and charts here, and pay a little less than half-price 
for them. 

Dr. Seelhorst, of Germany, called the Industrial 
Museums, “ the children of the International Exhib- 
tion.”’ After the first international exhibition, Mr. 
Semper, a German, tried at the different German 
governments to find favor for the establishment of an 
Industrial Museum, but, as none of them would lis- 
ten to him, he went to England, and Prince Albert 
started the South Kensington Museum under his 
supervision. A long time after, Vienna followed, 
then Stuggart, Baden, and in 1867 Nuremberg. The 
last named was founded by Dr. Berg, the commis- 
sioner of the exhibition, but owing to his death and 
the war of 1870, the museum could not be opened 
until 1872. After Nuremberg one was founded in 
Berlin under the direction of Dr. Julius Lessing, one 
of the greatest scientists of industrial art and a great 
critic. Dr. Seelhorst, who is one of directors of the 
Nuremberg Museum, next explained the difference 
between his museum and the others in Germany. 
The object of the Nuremberg Museum is more par- 
ticularly for instruction in the different branches of 
mechanics, and for this reason the museum is divid- 
ed into different groups. First,a collection of mod- 
els, partly originals and partly casts; the second is 
a collection of samples; third, a bureau for infor- 
mation on technical and commercial questions, with 
which is connected a chemical laboratory; fourth, 
different shops for theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion in art and mechanics. 

Dr. Migerka, of Austria, was the. next speaker, 
and took for his theme the public school education 
in Austria, saying that the organization of their 
education is divided into three classes, First, prim- 
ary schools. Every little town which has within four 
English miles forty children between six and four- 
teen years of age, is compelled to establish public 
schools, and every parent is compelled to send the 
children to school during those years. Second, the 
high schools or universities; and third, the middle 
schools. The latter are preparatory departments for 
the higher schools. The only lady teachers in Aus, 
tria, even at the girls’ schools, are those who teach 
needlework. In Germany it is quite different. They 
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have already learned from the United States to ap- 
preciate the ability of the opposite sex, and there 
they occupy positions as teachers and directresses of 
some of the largest and best schools in Berlin, 

Theclosing session was held in the Judges’ 
Hall. The principal business done was the 
discussion of the question as to the holding 
of an International Congress in connection 
with the great World’s Fair to be held at 
Pafis in 1878. There was a unanimous ex- 
pression of opinion as to the propriety of 
holding such a congress, and the United 
States Commi sioner of Education was au- 
thorized to ope2 a correspondence on the 
subject with European nations. 

It should be added that one good result 
from the Philadelphia Conference is the fair 
prospect of the establishment of a Pedagogi- 
cal Museum at Washington. Sweden, Bra- 
zil, Belgium, Japan and other countries have 
offered their whole exhibit, now at the Expo- 
sition, to assist in founding such a museum. 
Of course, our own government must find a 
place for it. 


— 
~~ 





CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS. 
HERE are thousands of our readers in 
Pennsylvania, who look to Zhe Journal 

for extended descriptions of the various 
buildings, with their exhibits, now to be seen 
in Fairmount Park; and we shall do what 
we can to meet this expectation of our 
friends, in order that they may have, before 
visiting it, some faint conception of the vast 
Exhibition here opened to the world. Many 
teachers, directors and others who see this 
periodical, will visit the Exhibition, for the 
first time, during the months of August, 
September and October. It was not possi- 
ble for Zhe Journal to complete the work of 
describing the leading buildings before the 
present issue, but with this number that work 
is doné so far as we are able to do it. 

We would here suggest that the reader, 
who has been unable to find descriptions 
more full or complete, take up our issues for 
June, July and August, and make himself 
acquainted with what is to be found in these 
numbers. This will give him some idea of 
what is to be seen ; it will enable him also 
to determine upon certain things to be ex- 
amined, certain places to be visited, and 
definite objects to be inquired after. His 
time may then be intelligently spent ; and 
he will return home, having made a very 
satisfactory visit to Philadelphia. The guide- 
books and catalogues sold at the Exposition, 
are not so complete as one might wish, and 
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the present and recent issues of Zhe Journal 
may supplement these to profit, if the reader 
find room for them in valise or shawl strap, 

In order to present here as much Cen- 
tennial matter as possible—anticipating the 
session of the State Association, to be held 
within a few days near Philadelphia, and a 
large attendance at the Exposition of friends 
of education generally during the coming 
months—we have increased the number of 
pages for August, and make the present issue, 
in great measure, a Centennial number. 


MACHINERY HALL. 


This vast structure is next in size to the Main 
Building, and consists of a main hall, 1402 feet long 
and 360 feet wide, with a wing on the squthern side 
268 by 210 feet. It is composed of a superstructure 
of wood and glass upon a foundation of massive ma- 
sonry. The entire floor space is about fourteen acres, 
It is located some two hundred yards west of the 
Main Building, and the distance from the eastern 
end of the latter structure to the western end of Ma- 
chinery Hall is nearly three-fourths of a mile. The 
Corliss engine, by which most of the machinery is 
operated, has a capacity of about 2,500 horse-power, 
and drives some eight miles of shafting. There is a 
number of annexes to the building, the most import- 
ant being a structure about 200 by 90 feet in,size, in 
which the best kinds of saw-mill machinery are exhib- 
ited in practical operation. At the west end of this 
annex, opposite to the glass manufactory, may be 
seen the diamond saws, bot cross-cut and circular, 
which cut sandstone and marble into slabs, apparent- 
ly with as much readiness as the ordinary steel saw 
deals with close-grained lumber. 

Machinery Hall cost $792,000, andits exhibits em- 
brace mining, chemistry, power generators, transpor- 
tation, etc. Could Archimedes return for a day and 
walk down through Machinery Hall, he would find 
matter enough for wonder in the inventions here ex- 
hibited. Guttenberg and Faust would look with in- 
credulous stare upon these type-casting and type-set- 
ting machines, and upon this imposing array of light- 
ning presses. Vulcan would recognize his peer in 
the iron-worker’s art; Charon might grow amiable in 
contemplating this display of boats, light and shapely, 
and these latest approved racing sculls; and the 
Fates themselves grow envious of the thread so deli- 
cate yet so strong that comes forth from these im- 
proved looms and spool machines. 

Without considering the magnetic attractions of 
the Art Gallery, the Main Building, Agricultural 
Hall, and the hundred other buildings, there are 
wonders enough in Machinery Hall alone to require 
days for proper inspection. It is not merely a place 
for the mechanic, manufacturer and inventor, but 
men of other trades and pursuits, and women and 
children, will find there an almost inexhaustible 
source of knowledge, where lessons may be learned 
concerning the affairs of every-day life. The turmoil 
and commotion are forgotten, while looking at some 
wonderful mechanism, and it is enjoyment rather than 
annoyance to listen to the constant whizz, whirr, hiss, 
buzz, thud, thump and racket caused by the hundreds 
of belts, shafts and machines, 

The classification of the machinery in the building ° 
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may be stated as follows: Machines for working 
metal, wood, and stone. These include planing and 
sawing machines, roliing mills, blowing fans, steam 
hammers, wheel-cutting machines and furnaces, all 
of which are exhibited in great variety by the United 
States and Great Britain, as well as their products, 
iron bars, tubes, etc. Machines for spinning, weav- 
ing, and paper-making, which make a very important 
part of the exhibit of both Great Britain and the 
United States, while silk machinery is an important 
exhibit from France. Implements and machines 
used in the making of clothing and ornamental ob- 
jects, which include sewing machines, and boot and 
shoe machinery. The sewing-machine companies, 
especially thuse of this country, have exerted them- 
selves to make an imposing exhibit, and have erected 
beautiful pavilions in the western half of the build- 
ing, which are handsomely ornamented. Printing 
machinery is exhibited by France and England, but 
the United States makes, by great odds, the finest 
exhibit on this direction. Motors and apparatus for 
generating and transmitting power are shown by 
nearly every nation represented. Steam-boilers are 
exhibited in use in the special boiler houses and an- 
nexes. Railway rolling-stock and apparatus are 
shown in the opposite side of the building from the 
annex, several locomotives from different makers 
being on exhibition, with wheels, tires, axles, 
switches, and cars. Boats and sailing vessels are 
here, both in model and full size. Several large 
ships, boats and full-sized tugs and row boats make 
a very attractive display. In road engines the Brit- 
ish section has a fine display. Fire apparatus is ex- 


' hibited in great variety, both steamers and hand en- 


gines, as well as extinguishers, Machinery for 
cleaning and grinding grain occupies a portion of 
the American space, and another section is devoted 
to paper-making machinery in active operation. 
Sugar machinery, for extracting and crushing sugar, 
is shown by both the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. Among the heaviest machinery east of the 
Corliss engine is the sugar-cane press, from Glasgow, 
made for the Cuban trade. This press weighs over 
160 tons, and is capable of crushing 300 tons of 
sugar cane per day, making about twenty-twd tons 
of sugar. 

Scales and balances are here in variety and artistic 
finish to challenge the world; wire cables that would 
swing a bridge; leather belting, a ful! display ; looms 
in variety weaving handsome figured carpets, and 
cotton, wool and silk goods of different grade$; 
hoisting engines and a hydraulic cotton press; the 


_ letter envelope machine, where a reel of paper at 


one end comes out at the other in the form of en- 
velopes ready for use, the machine not only making 
but also counting them; machinery for rope-making 
and for preparing and spinning jute; candy manu- 
facture, and the manufacture of toilet soap, both ac- 
tively under way ; the Bohemian glass-blower at his 
delicate work; newspaper, book and job printing 
presses, the best of the kind ; Hoe’s fastest and the great 
Walter press from England, in contrast with which 
we have in their vicinity the rude hand-press used 
by Franklin when a printer in London, nearly one 
hundred and fifty years ago; paper and card 
cutters and ruling machines; type-writing machines, 
from which the visitor can have a letter, printed in 
the ordinary Roman characters, sent anywhere at 
from ten to twenty-five cents ; type-setting, both or- 
dinary letter and music type—the type-writers and 
the exhibit of music type by Armstrong being next 





to the type-casting machine, from Johnson’s foundry, 
near the centre of the building. 

All through Machinery Hall the various industries 
are fully exemplified, from the making of a pin and 
carpet-tack to the crushing of heavy ores, and the 
beautiful operations of silk-making, where the fibre 
is so delicate as to be actually invisible. A visitor, 
perhaps picks up a nail while walking here, and 
wonders how it is made, and yet close by is the very 
machine by which it was manufactured. One of 
these nail-makers is located on the southern avenue 
of the building, a short distance from the eastern en- 
trance. Formerly the machines had to be fed; now 
they are able to feed themselves. A plate of wrought 
iron, about ten inches in length, and of the proper 
width and thickness, is placed in a pair of nippers 
and then into an iron mouth, where it meets a long 
iron tooth or clipper, which chews it off into the 
slanting shape seen on the smooth side of a nail. It 
is then carried down an iron throat, about one and a 
quarter inches, where it is given shape by a pair of 
dies, which at the same time hold it while a heavy 
round piece of iron puts a head on it, and the nail 
drops down into a box ready for its stroke from the 
hammer. At this rate about two hundred full-grown 
nails are made per minute. Near by, another inter- 
esting process is shown in the manufacture of bottle 
corks, The large square pieces of bark are placed 
on a slicing-machine, similar to a circular saw, ex- 
cepting that it has no teeth, where they are cut into 
strips of the proper length and thickness. Each 
strip then takes its turn on a blocking-machine, which 
cuts out the cylindrical corks, after which they go to 
a tapering-machine, and drop out ready for use. 
Sixty corks per minute is the capacity of the ma- 
chine here on exhibition. 

To attempt an adequate description of the various 
machines in operation would fill volumes, but many 
of them can be fairly comprehended by seeing them, 
One of the most curious is a shingle-making ma- 
chine, which will turn out 150,000 in a working-day, 
while near it is a set of apparatus which will take 
the wood, make it into the staves, place them in po- 
sition, put iron bands sround them, and heads in either 
end, and the result is a barrel or keg. 

A very attractive exhibit is made by the Waltham 
Watch Company, near the centre of the building and 
close by the great engine. Here the extremely deli- 
cate and accurate machinery used in the manufac- 
ture of watches is all the while at work under the 
direction of skilled operatives, and the contrast be- 
tween this and the colossal walking-beam and driv- 
ing-wheel near it is most striking. The culture of 
the silk worm, another interesting display, is shown 
on the north aisle, not far from the centre of the 
building. Here the worms are seen feeding on the 
leaf, and the cocoon through its various stages from 
“one day old” to full size. This exhibit is made by a 
Brazilian from Rio Janeiro, and it is one of a kind: 
that the visitor may rarely have opportunity to witness. 
elsewhere. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to present any 
catalogue of what is to be seen in this building, and} 
sheer folly to attempt description of the thousand ob- 
jects of interest to be found here. The number of ex- 
h‘bits is too great, the field of human effort which is- 
here covered is too vast,.and our own ability is as. 
nothing in an attempt adequately to describe what 
the wide World has here brought together to arouse: 
the wonder of the World! We, therefore, pre-. 
fer to describe at some length certain leading objects 
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of interest—both in this building and others upon 
the grounds—hoping thereby to enable the reader to 
make more intelligent preparation for his or her 
visit to the Exposition. 


THE GREAT CORLISS ENGINE, 


The principal object of interest in Machinery Hall 
is, of course, to the great majority of visitors, the 
Corliss Engine, which furnishes the power to set in 
motion all the machinery in the building which is not 
self-propelling. Instinctively almost one might “ lift 
his hat” when he stands for the first time before this 
mighty engine. To our mind—in the power which 
it exerts and is capable of exerting—it is the one 
really awful thing in the Exposition. 

Among the thirty-eight nations of the world which 
meet in Fairmount Park in a friendly struggle for 
supremacy, and of the thirty-eight states of the Union, 
, the smallest of them all—Rhode Island—has the 
place of honor. In the grand space in the centre of 
the Main Building, where the four greatest and most 
advanced nations in the world—France, Germany, 
Great Britain and the United States—stand face to 
face, bearing their richest treasures, their most costly 
and beautiful products, the United States has chosen 
as its representative for this responsible position the 
Gorham Manufacturing Company, of Rhode Island, 
which, in conjunction with Tiffany, Bailey, and Starr 
& Marcus, make a display of silverware and art-work 
in fine metals, such as even the world-famous Elking- 
tons, whose cases stand opposite in the English. sec- 
tion, can scarcely rival. But a still more conspicuous 
honor is accorded our little state here in Machinery 
Hall. The monster Corliss engine, the largest ever 
built in the world, comes from the smallest state in 
the Union. The iron monster stands like an awful 
giant inthe middle of the structure and furnishes 
power to move fourteen acres of machinery. It is 
capable of exerting a force equal to 2,500 horse 
power. Rhode Island has taken iron that eighteen 
months ago was sleeping at the bottom of some Penn- 
sylvania mine and built the greatest motor in the 
world. 

About two years ago, when the Exhibition was as- 
suming shape in the plans of the Commissioners and 
the Board of Finance, Mr. George H. Corliss, of 
Providence, R. I., United States Centennial Com- 
missioner from his state, offered to furnish the power 
necessary to run all the machinery which it was 
thought Machinery Hall would contain, estimating 
the need at 1,400 horse-power. The Commission 
was inclined to accept the offer, but in Philadelphia, 
which is one of the greatest iron manufacturing cities 
in the country, an opposition was manifested, be- 
cause she naturally thought that her engine builders 
should have a chance. It was objected that it would 
not be fair for one establishment to have the honor 
of furnishing all the power, to the exclusion of other 
states, and in the larger manufacturing states it was 
thought rather presumptuous in “ Little Rhody” to 
take such responsibility and honor upon herself. Mr. 
Corliss then withdrew his offer, in order to give alla 
chance. The Commission formally advertised for 
proposals for furnishing power for the whole of the 
eight lines of shafting in Machinery Hall, or for a 
single line, so as to divide the work among as many 
different engine builders as there are lines of shafting. 
The Commissioners did not deem it safe to count 
upon the exhibitors furnishing any power, and deter- 
mined to have power enough under their own con- 
trol, independent of any which might afterward come 
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in the way of steam engines placed on exhibition, 
When the proposals came in it was discovered that 
there was not enough power offered to meet their 
needs; that none of the bidders could, or would, 
agree to furnish all; that none were willing to fur. 
nish the boilers or connecting pipes, and that the 
total cost, according to the inadequate bids they re. 
ceived, was more than that for which Mr. Corliss had 
offered to do the work. Time began to grow short, 
and nothing was done. At length, in June of last 
year, at the annual meeting of the Commission, Mr, 
Corliss, by a unanimous vote, was formally invited 
to renew his offer. He did so, and early in June he 
signed the contract to build an engine capable of 
doing the work needed. The work of building it 
was begun on the 14th of June, and was finished at 
a cost greater, it is said, than the $70,000 which the 
Board of Finance paid for it. The plan of Mr. Cor. 
liss for furnishing this power was by a double engine, 
consisting of two beam engines of 700 horse-power 
each, in a central position in Machinery Hall, and 
distributing the power from this point throughout the 
buildings. These engines have the fly-wheel (a gear) 
between them, and the cranks of both connect with 
the same crank shaft; so that, properly speaking, it 
should be called one engine, instead of two, or a 
double engine. Machinery Hall is 1,400 feet long 
by 360 feet wide, with additions, one of which is a 
continuation of the transept, giving a width of about 
600 feet in the middle of the building. The engine 
is placed in the transept, in the centre of the whole 
hall, directly facing the main side entrance. The 
building here is 70 feet from the floor to the top of 
the ventilator, thus giving ample height for the 
working of the engine. The gear fly-wheel connects 
underneath the floor with the main shaft, which is 
252 feet long and runs crosswise of the building. At 
the ends of this shaft, and at two intermediate points, 
connected with it by nests of bevelled gear, 6 feet in di- 
ameter, are shafts 108 feet long, running at right angles 
with the main shaft, and parallel with the main build- 
ing, to points directly under the ends of the separate 
lines of overhead shafting. At each end of these 
four connecting shafts are the main pulleys, eight in 
all, seven of them being eight and one nine feet in 
diameter, and each thirty-two inches across the face. 
By this arrangement each pulley: is directly under 
the end of a distinct main shaft overhead in the hall, 
with which it is connected by a double belt, thirty 
inches wide and seventy feet long, an aggregate of 
twenty feet in width of double belting being required 
to transmit the whole power of the engine, and each 
is in a position to drive a straight line of shafting 650 
feet long, or what may be called a separate section 
of machinery, each section being the whole length 
and one-fourth of the width of one wing of the hall. 
The main shaft extends underneath the floor of the 
transept a hundred feet or more, to furnish power for 
machinery in that. The main belts pass through the 
hall in out-of-the-way places, and are encased in 
glass apartments, eight by six feet in size, so as to 
make a proper exhibit of the belts. The boiler house 
is a short distance from the transept and thirty-six 
feet from the main building. In this there are twenty 
of the Corliss upright boilers of seventy horse-power 
each, connecting with the engine by means of pipes 
underneath the floor, 320 feet long and eighteen in- 
ches in diameter, of wrought iron and double riveted. 
The boiler house is a handsome red brick structure, 
with two chimneys (ornamented), ninety feet in 
height This house is arranged with balconies for 
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the convenience of those who wish to witness the 
working of the apparatus in the boiler house. 

The engines are known as beam engines of the 
Corliss pattern, with all the latest improvements, and 
nominally of 700 horse-power each, or 1,400 horse- 
power in both, though this can be increased even to 
2,500 horse-power, should occasion require. The 
cylinders are forty inches in diameter, with ten feet 
stroke. The engines are provided with air pumps 
and condensing apparatus, and are intended to work 
with from twenty-five to eighty pounds of steam, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the Exhibition. The 
engine made by Mr. Corliss for the Wamsutta Mills, 
New Bedford, which is world-famed, has a larger 
cylinder, but is not so heavy, will not stand so high 
a pressure, and, consequently, will not doso much 
work, This engine is set upon polished iron plates 
on a platform which is fifty-five feet in diameter and 
which is raised three and a half feet above the floor 
of the hall, 

The gear fly-wheel is thirty feet in diameter, two 
feet across its face and weighs fifty-six tons. And as 
one looks at it it easy to believe that it is the heaviest 
cut wheel ever made, as indeed it is. It has 216 
teeth, and these are finished with such degree of ac- 
curacy, such perfection of nicety, that, though the 
wheel makes thirty six revolutions per minute, it runs 
absolutely noiselessly. 

In a piece of work of the magnitude of this wheel, 
where one would naturally suppose workmanship of 
ordinary care would answer just as well, it may seem 
strange to learn that in the finish of the teeth as fine 
workmanship is necessary as on a sewing machine 
or in the work of a watch, but that is literally true. 
The microscope is brought into liberal use, and what 
would appear to be the small matter of the hundredeth 
part of an inch is a matter to be carefully looked 
after. For the information of the curious it may be 
stated that the velocity of the periphery of this wheel, 
at the number of revolutions mentioned, will be 
3,384 feet per minute, or about thirty-eight miles per 
hour. This wheel is between the two engines and 


connected with gear underneath the floor, its centre’ 


being about six feet above the floor, giving just room 
enough to allow the cranks to clear the floor while 
working. The crank shaft is nineteen inches in di- 
ameter and twelve feet long, of the best quality 
of hammered iron. 

The bearings for this shaft are eighteen inches in 
diameter and twenty-seven inches in length, and 
look almost large enough for a good-sized boy to 
crawl into and cuddle down. The cranks, which, 
seen alone, seem to be enormous, are of gun metal, 
highly polished, and weigh over five tons each. The 
walking beams are of new design and are nine feet 
wide in the centre, twenty-seven feet long and weigh 
eleven tons each, These are cast solid, while the 
gear fly-wheel is cast in sections. But it is not true, 
as has been said, that the reason for casting the big 
wheel in pieces was because there was not room 
enough in Rhode Island to cast it entire! Thecon- 
necting rods are about twenty four feet long and are 
made of horeshoes, or, to be literally correct, of 
horses-shoe scrap iron, that being considered the best 
iron that can be obtained. Ninety-six hundred horse- 
shoes were used in making the connecting rods. The 
piston rods are of steel, six and a quarter inches in 
diameter, and the velocity of the pistons is 720 feet 
per minute. The large gear with which the gear fly- 
wheel connects is ten feet in diameter, and is a solid 
casting weighing 17,600 pounds. The height of the 
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engine from the main floor to the top of the walking 
beam at its highest pitch is thirty-nine feet, and every 
part of it is accessible by means of iron staircases 
and balconies, which have been so designed as to con- 
tribute largely to the embellishment of the whole. 
The weight of the engine and everything connected 
with it is 700 tons. 

The engine was put together at the works as far as 
necessary to fit the various parts, but not set running 
until it got to Philadelphia. It was not completed 
until a few days before the opening. After looking at 
the different portions and noting their immensity be- 
fore they were put into place, we have been greatly 
surprised to see how wonderfully the size appears to 
diminish, now that the engine is completed. Such 
are its harmonious proportions and graceful outlines 
that, to many persons, all sense of immensity is lost 
in that of beauty and strength. Nor does its beauty 
depend on glitter and tinsel. No fancy colored 
paints strike the eye and offend good taste, but instead 
the massive frame-work, walking-beams, cylinders, 
staircases, balconies, &c., are painted a neutral tint, 
which is relieved by the polished work of the moving 
parts. And it should be said that as much, even more 
pains, were taken in perfecting the parts of the engine 
not seen as in the exterior parts, which is, of course, 
necessary to secure the perfect working of the whole. 
The exhibition of machinery for the United States 
excels that of any other nation in the world, Even 
Great Britain, of which much was expected, does 
not pretend to equal us, But the great Corliss engine 
is the prominent feature of the Machinery Depart- 
ment, and little Rhode Island well deserves the place 
of honor which her representative has received. 

THE HYDRAULIC ANNEX. 

Concerts are given every day in the Hydraulic An- 
nexof Machinery Hall. Not such artistic music as is 
heard down in the lovely Lansdowne ravine, but the 
whistle and whizz and whirr and buzz and hiss of the 
many curious machines in operation. To the mechanic 
they sound more musical than the ecstatic strains of 
Gilmore’s or the Marine Band, and to people in 
general they possess an interest which lasts long after 
the notes from the pavilion have died upon the air. 
Without doubt, there is more noise and commotion in 


.this annex of Machinery Hall than in any other de- 


partment or in any other place in the Centennial 
grounds, not even excepting the siren from which the 
Government now and then blows its fitful blasts. 

The annex forms a transept at the centre of the 
building, directly on a line with the Corliss engine. 
It is about two hundred feet wide by two hundred 
and sixty-eight feet in depth, and contains in the cen- 
tre a large tank, sixty feet by one hundred and sixty, 
and ten feet in depth, The hydraulic machinery 
which is shown in this annex is alone worthy a visit 
of some hours. Here can be seen all kinds of pumps, 
rams and blowing apparatus. At the south end of 
the main tank there is another tank of iron elevated 
some thirty-five feet. This is supplied with water 
by two large pumps, each of which is capable of 
raising thirty thousand gallons per minute, and from 
two to five o’clock every afternoon the overflow from 
this upper tank, a beautiful sheet of water forty feet 
in width, comes dashing down into the reservoir be- 
low—a miniature Niagara. 

Overhanging the immense tank are a dozen or two 
large pipes connected with steam pumps, from which 
streams of water are constantly falling, while others 
send their streams the length of the tank in graceful 
curves, Here and there streams bisect each other 
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and form showers of spray, and the mingling and in- 
termingling of so much water causes a pleasant 
coolness to pervade the entire department. During 
these warm summer days this is a favorite place of 
resort for visitors, the air being cool and moist. An 
elevator in this hydraulic annex now carries people, 
free of charge, to the platform in the rear of the 
*« cataract,”’ from which a very fine view is had of 
the entire annex and its working machinery. This 
view also embraces the great Corliss engine and an 
interesting part of the main hall. 

Among the first objects to attact attention in the 
hydraulic annex are the handsomely-polished and 
ornamented steam fire-engines. It is a large and re- 
markably fine exhibit, but they look almost too costly 
for use. Most of these are plated in gold, silver, or 
nickel, and they are of course the very best of their 
class. When one contrasts them with the unwieldy 
hand engines of twenty years ago, he cannot but be 
impressed with the increased power which man has 
gained over the fire-fiend. Near by, also, and an 
effectual co-worker with the steam fire engine, we 
have the carbonic acid engine and the fire extin- 
guishers which have proven themselves most valua- 
ble inventions. 

Then come several “ blowers,’’ used for ventilating 
mines, for warming and ventilating buildings, and 
for drying grain, lumber, etc. These blowers afford 
considerable amusement. People gather about them 
in crowds, each coming in turn for the experiment 
of holding the hand steady in the powerful current, 
and few being able to do this. The blast from one 
machines is so powerful as to keep suspended in the 
air above it a large rubber ball, while another holds 
perpendicularly an American flag. 

In the way of hydraulic rams, garden and fire en- 
gines, pump chains and hydrants, there is a never- 
ending variety. One exhibitor alone displays over 
seven hundred different sizes of pumps, etc. Among 
other interesting machines is a centrifugal water ex- 
tractor, for drying wool, yarn, laundry purposes, etc.; 
also, a number of pulsometer steam pumps, in which 
fluids are moved by self-acting pulsation ; these are 
used in mines, manufactories, and elsewhere. The pul- 
someter, in form and construction, is simple as well 
as unique, and consists principally of two bottle- 
shaped chambers, joined with tapering necks, bent 
toward each other, to which is attached, by means of 
a flange joint, a continuous passage from each cylin- 
der. Its operation is quite interesting, and persons 
have every opportunity to make a thorough inspec- 
tion. The specimens of turbine wheels are large and 
numerous, and samples are exhibited from a number 
of states. To give a description of all these interest- 
ing exhibits would be equal to writing a volume on 
hydraulics Some of the wheels are of very peculiar 
construction, but their nature and merits, of course, 
are best known to those following or specially inter- 
ested in mechanical pursuits. 

Then there are specimens of large vertical and 
horizontal centrifugal pumps for emptying dry docks 
and coffer dams, and for use in paper mills and fac- 
tories; also, pumps for raising water to any height 
by compressed air; also, pumps used for ships, wells 
and cisterns. In one corner is a number of glass 
models of hydraulic rams, and near them is an im- 
proved double-action pump and fire engine com- 
bined, exhibited by an English firm. There are also 
here exhibits from various parts of England, Switzer- 
land, and other countries, which can be examined 
with pleasure and profit. 
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. THE PRINTING PRESSES. 

In the United States’ long line of printing presses 
stands the identical press at which Ben Franklin 
toiled one hundred and forty-eight years ago. Frank- 
lin’s press is only a little less rude than Caxton’s; 
it is only a little more rude than Stanhope’s, which is 
to-day reproduced with more or less elaboration in al] 
the hand-presses known. This old press of Franklin is 
only behind Stanhope’s inasmuch as it does not pos. 
sess the toggle-joint, a joint bringing about a pressure 
somewhat similar to that induced by the sudden 
straightening of the human knee, It is a wooden 
framework, about seven feet high, with two uprights 
and two cross-heads, one stationery and the other 
sliding, by means of which the lever, working the 
screw, forces the platen down. The table moves 
backward and forward, the traversing being worked 
by an ordinary crank handle, which runs two small 
wheels furnished with reverse straps, Such is the 
simple machine by whose slow and labored means 
the book education of the world was carried on a 
hundred and forty-eight years ago, 

Compare it with the Hoe presses of to-day, or the 
Bullock presses carrying their great rolls of paper 
fed in a continuous sheet to the cylinders, or to the 
fine Walter press, from England, which is seen 
across the aisle and to the east of the main exhibit 
of presses, and the contrast is most forcible. 

These steam printing presses seem absolute mar- 
vels in the eyes of very many visitors, and no won- 
der. They would appear such to honest Ben. 
Franklin himself, could he “revisit the glimpses of 
the moon.”’ We take the Walter press for some de- 
scription, and, to make it somewhat intelligible, let 
us follow the paper as it passes from the parent roll 
into the press till the moment when, after an in- 
tensely hurried journey, it lies on the distributing 
table ready to convey the news of the day to whom- 
soever may come along and be the purchaser, 

The first act in the drama finds a huge roll of paper 
the sole occupant of the stage, though a boy soon 
arrives upon the scene, who proceeds to draw the end 
of the roll along till it is in position to run freely so 
soon as the press is set in motion. These rolls of 
paper weigh from nine hundred toathousand pounds, 
are about five and a half miles long, and will run off 
into about six thousand five hundred copies of the 
New York Times, (upon which press this paper is 
run) exclusive of supplements and triple sheets. The 
width of the roll is thirty-six inches, and the length 
of each copy of the paper, when cut off, is forty-seven 
and three-quarter inches, From this big roll the 
paper passes round two cylinders, one about two 
inches above the other. These cylinders are as care- 
fully blanketed as a lady’s Italian greyhound, but for 
far better reasons. They are hollow, are filled with 
water and steam, and are perforated with thousands 
of minute holes. Now, for the reason why these 
blankets are used : 

Every cylinder is covered with three layers of fine 
woolen blanket, so that the moisture escaping through 
the perforations may be equally distributed all over 
the outer surface of the blanket. The paper, on its 
way through the press, passes under one and over 
the other of these blanketed cylinders, and is just 
sufficiently, and of course very evenly, dampened, 
and no more, on both its under and upper surfaces, 
to take the ink from the printing cylinders. The paper 
is drawn from the roll, not by these cylinders, but 
by two plain nipping rollers, which carry them on to 
supply the printing cylinder; and here we would 
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say that it is an all-important matter in printing 
presses that these rollers should correspond in speed 
of revolution with that of the printing cylinders with 
the utmost nicety, so as to obviate all chance of tear- 
ing and breaking the paper while in the press, from 
jar or the least irregular motion. Under the stereo- 
typed cylinder, or printing plate, duly inked bya pro- 
cess which we need not stop to explain, is the im- 
pression cylinder, against which it prints; below 
this first impression cylinder is the second impres- 
sion cylinder, and immediately below that the stereo- 
typed cylinder, from which the outside of the paper 
is printed against the second impression cylinder. 
The sheet of paper, on leaving the two nipping roll- 
ers, spoken of above, passes between the upper 
stereotyped cylinder and the upper impression 
cylinder, receiving the impression of the in- 
side of the paper as it passes. Then it passes 
down and between the upper impression cylinder 
and the lower impression cylinder, and then be- 
tween the lower impression cylinder and the lower 
stereotyped cylinder, all four cylinders being placed 
one above another, the two impression cylinders be- 
ing in the middle, every cylinder and roller running 
in a brass box. 

The paper now being printed on both sides, the 
next thing to do is to get it out of the press as quickly 
as possible. To do this it is rapidly drawn forward 
by tapes leading to the rock frame. On its way, 
however, an important action takes place. After re: 
ceiving its last impression, the sheet of paper passes 
through two cylinders of like diameter, the one im- 
mediately above the other. As the sheet passes on, 


drawn by the tapes, itis so arranged that when a divi- 
sional line between the successively printed copies 
passes the central line between the two cylinders, a 


knife, with a serrated edge, is thrust downward mo- 
mentarily from the upper cylinder into a correspond- 
ing groove in the lower cylinder. This knife is 
totally unprovided with any elastic or springy sub- 
stance whatever. However, two little tags of the 
paper, about one-quarter of an inch wide, remain un- 
severed at either side, so that each copy, after being 
cut off, shall draw its immediate successor into the 
tapes, and not leave it behind like an engine run- 
ning away from a train of cars. But, when well in 
the tapes, a little extra tension snaps these little con- 
necting tags, and as the first paper reaches the apex 
of the rock frame, it will be seen that it has gradually 
gained a lead of about three inches on the one im- 
mediately behind it; thus giving the rock-frame time 
to deliver each alternate copy of the paper between 
two different descending lines of tapes. These tapes 

- lead down to the flyer, which, working backward and 
forward, automatically delivers the papers alternately 
on the two tables—one behind and one in front—and 
this with ease, at the speed of from 15,000 to 17,000 
copies of the paper per hour. 

The stereotyped plates used on these cylinders, 
and seen standing near the presses, are casts from 
moulds taken from the type after it has been set, read 
corrected, and made up into pages. The type is 
never sent to these presses, as it would not be possi- 
ble to work it upon them. These casts are sent over 
from New York or out from the office in Philadel- 
phia, as the case may be, each morning, and after the 
edition for the day has been printed, they may be 
melted again for subsequent use, as they are valua- 
ble only for the metal which they contain. 

There are also seen in operation in connection 
with the printing presses the latest improved folding 
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machines, Hoe’s automatic folder has a capacity of 
500 papers a minute, or 30,000 per hour, with two 
folds in each paper. 

INDIA RUBBER MANUFACTURE. 

Perhaps few processes for the production of any- 
thing in common use are less familiar to ‘‘ consum- 
ers,” than the manufacture of articles in which India 
rubber plays an all-important part. The National 
Rubber Company, of Providence, R. I., has a full 
set of rubber machinery in operation here, showing 
the entire process of rubber manufacture, from the 
washing of the crude rubber to the finished overshoe. 
A lump of crude rubber is put into a machine con- 
sisting of two corrugated iron rolls, about twelve 
inches in length and eight inches in diameter. As 
these wheels revolve, a stream of water is poured on 
the rubber; and in a short space of time the solid 
spherical cake of rubber, ten or twelve pounds in 
weight, is converted into a narrow sheet about 
twelve feet in length. In this state it is hung up in 
a dry-room for a couple of weeks, where it is 
thoroughly dried. The next stage of the process is 
to compound the necessary minerals, by which the 
material is vulcanized with the pure rubber. This is 
done ona machine called a “grinder”? or a “mixer.” 
The process is very much like kneading dough, and 
the rubber, on leaving the grinder is of much the 
same consistency as dough. The Goodyear process 
consisted in combining sulphur with the rubber and 
subjecting it to great heat. By this process rubber 
was made to stand the antagonistic action of heat 
and cold and to be unaffected by its own natural 
solvents. Goodyear used camphene as a solvent for 
combining rubber and sulphur; but improved ma- 
chinery has entirely done away with the use of solv- 
ents, and we have a much more useful form of vul- 
canized rubber than was possible by that process. 

From the grinder the rubber is taken to the Em- 
press machine, which also consists of two rolls, one 
being changeable. The rubber, being fed between 
the rolls, passes out on the opposite side in a thin 
sheet, warm and sticky. But one of the rolls is en- 
graved with the impression of the upper part of a 
shoe, and this impression is transferred to the gum 
while passing through the rolls. The changeable 
roll is then removed and another, bearing the impres- 
sion of the outer sole, is put into its place; the rub- 
ber, being run through, receives the ingrained sur- 
face of the outer sole. These two parts of the shoe 
have special marks impressed upon them while -this 
operation is going on. On the upper part of the shoe a 
shield, with the dates “ 1776—1876” isstamped. In 
the shank of the sole the.name of the company and the 
words “Centennial Exhibition” appear. The stamped 
sheet of rubber, on leaving the Empress machine, is 
wound over glazed lining, to prevent it adhering in 
the folds. Not only the largest, but the last, machinery 
of the process is the most important of all. It is the 
calender, upon which cloth of any kind is coated 
with a thin covering of India rubber. It consists of 
three chilled iron rolls, the surfaces of which are very 
finely finished, placed one above the other. These 
rolls are 48 inches long and 15 inches in diameter. 
A variety of screws enables the operator to open or 
close the rolls, so that a sheet of any thickness may 
be produced to a nicety. The centre roll is covered 
with a thin coating of rubber, fed in from above. The 
cloth to be coated is introduced through the lower 
rolls, and as it passes through it receives an even and 
uniform coating of the rubber. The fine netting 
which is used as a lining in most rubber shoes is first 
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coated with rubber in the calender.. The rubber 
being hot and sticky from the friction while passing 
through the rolls, is pressed thoroughly into the 
web of the cloth, and adheres to it with extraordi- 
nary tenacity. 

The process of rubber-making and coating is now 
complete, and the coated sheets of cloth are carried 
to the work tables. The company have several 
young women engaged in cutting out the various 
parts of an overshoe from the rubber-coated cloth and 
in pressing them together. The process differs very 
little from that of putting shoes together, except that 
in making rubber shoes all the pieces are stuck, in- 
stead of being sewed together. The doughy consis- 
tency and the elasticity of the rubber render this 
operation, apparently, one of no very great difficulty, 
though it requires nicety and nimbleness of fingers. 
The lining of the shoe is first lasted; then the several 
parts, strips, stays, heels, pieces, etc., are put on; 
then the outside coating of rubber, and finally the 
outer sole. In turning over the seams the thin rub- 
ber has only to be firmly pressed down with the 
thumb or fingers, and it at once clings like a limpet 
toa rock. When complete the shoe is varnished, in 
order to give to it its familiar gloss, But the process 
of vulcanizing has yet to becompleted. After being 
varnished a batch of shoes are placed on a car, and 
are run into a brick oven, the temperature of which 
is about 270° to 280° Fahrenheit. They are subject 
to this great heat for several hours, and, on being re- 
moved, are taken off the lasts, stenciled as to their 
respective sizes, and sewed together in pairs. They 
are then ready for packing, or for the throng of visi- 
tors who crowd around the machinery, and who are 
anxious to take home with them for next winter’s 
wear a pair of overshoes which they have seen manu- 
factured. We timed one of the female operatives 
while she was putting a lady’s shoe together. It 
occupied her about four minutes and a half. On our 
asking her how many shoes she could put together in 
an ordinary day’s work, she replied that she could 
easily make sixty pairs in one day. One set of 
machinery will make 500 pairs of shoes a day. 
This rubber-making machinery is one of the most 
interesting and instructive exhibits to be found in the 
building. 

THE SILK MANUFACTURE. 

The primary stages of silk manufacture are repre- 
sented here by but two exhibits from the United 
States, one from the Danforth Company, of Paterson, 
N. J., who exhibit the manufacture of silk in order to 
display their silk-making machinery ; and the other 
from the Nonotuck Company, of Florence, Mass., 
who are more manufacturers of silk than makers of 
machinery, though they combine both industries in 
their business. Of the manufacture of silk in its final 
stages there are exhibits of the practical working of 
the Jacquard loom from the United States, from 
France, and from England. 

The skeins of raw silk, just as they come from 
China or Italy, are strung upon winders for the pur- 
pose of being wound upon bobbins. This is a very 
simple process and done on very simple machinery. 
These bobbins are then transferred to the “ doub- 
ling”? machine, on which any number of threads, 
from three up to ten, are wound together. Taken 
from the doubling machines, the bobbins are placed 
on the “spinner,” which gives the various threads a 
sufficient spin to make a strand in the process of un- 
winding. The bobbins. then go to the “twisting” 
machine, on which the threads from three of them 
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are firmly spun and twisted together to make what is 
called machine-twist silk, but from only two bobbins 
to make sewing silk. Both kinds of silk are twisted 
twice, but with this great difference—machine twist 
is first twisted to the right and then to the left, while 
sewing silk is first twisted to the left and then to the 
right The silk is then re-wound into skeins, and, 
after being washed in strong soap suds, is dried and 
stretched. The length of these skeins is regulated 
with great nicety by an ingenious adjustment. The 
silk is now ready for the dyer, and after being dyed 
is again wound on bobbins preparatory to the process 
of “spooling.” 

One of these spooling. machines will wind 110 
dozen of spools a. day; and some conception of the 
extent of the Nonotuck Company’s business may be 
gained from the fact that they have no less than sixty 
of these spooling machines in constant operation in 
their factory, where they employ over six hundred 
hands. Only one thing has to be done to render the 
spools ready for the silk. It is to stamp their two 
ends with the brand and name of the company. This 
is done with one of the neatest and most perfect little 
pieces of machinery in the Machinery Hall, and the 
stamping of the colors into the wood obviates the 
falling off of printed labels, as is sometimes the case 
with cotton spools from insufficient gumming in the 
labeling machine. The spools are fed from a trough, 
through a hollow post, into the stamping machine, 
an arm pushing them one by one as they come out 
at the base of the post into a groove, where they are 
caught and held in position by a small weight; the 
spool at the same time pushing back a spring. Two 
spools are in the grooves at one time; the one re- 
ceiving its first and the other its second stamping 
simultaneously. At either end of the spools are two 
dies, one inked with red andthe other with blue ink. 
These dies press upon the spools simultaneously, 
impressing the name of the company in one color, 
and, on the second impression, the brand in the 
other color. The outer spool is then released by the 
momentary rising of the weight, and the spring 
against which it was pressing kicks it out into a bas- 
ket. The groove bed revolves, bringing the inner 
spool to the outside and a new spool into the place 
of the inner one, the operation being repeated ad 
infinitum. As the dies spring back from the spools 
they take a quarter turn upward, which brings them 
under the inking rollers; the rollers bejng inked 
and moving in a similar manner to those in a job 
printing press. There are four composition rollers 
to each ink reservoir and pair of dies. The whole 
stamping machine is divided into two parts, each the 
counterpart of the other, and turns out the stamped 
spools at the rate of 120a minute. One machine 
will stamp 70,000 to 80,000 spools a day, sufficient 
to fill ten ordinary flour barrels. When wound on 
the spools the silk is ready for the completion of or- 
ders or to go into stock in the warehouse. 

Every one of these processes may he seen in con- 
stant operation on the Nonotuck Company’s machin- 
ery, with the exception of the dying, which, of course, 
is far too long and elaborate an operation to be dis- 
played here—putting the heat, steam, and fumes 
from the colors out of the question. This is another 
of those complete displays of processes which go 
such a long way to educate the masses, and which 
form such a very important feature of this first Inter- 
national Exhibition held in the United States. The 
many foreign gentlemen who are here, either as Com- 
missioners or judges, agree in saying that by this one 
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feature alone of our Centennial Exhibition all previ- 
ous Exhibitions are left utterly in the background, 
THE JACQUARD LOOM. ° 
It is just three-quarters of a century since Joseph 
Marie Jacquard exhibited the first model of his mar- 
velous invention for the weaving of patterns in the 
Exhibition of National Industry. He. received a 
bronze medal as a reward. The Jacquard apparatus 
for weaving patterns by machinery rescued thousands 
of men and boys from a death as inevitable as it was 
cruel; and, so much for inventing, Jacquard was 
. brutally mobbed by the weavers of Lyons for having 
deprived them of the opportunity of dying the miser- 
able death their fathers had died before them for 
generations. But how thoroughly this man did his 
work is attested by two facts. To-day his statue 
adorns his native city of Lyons, and to-day the 
Jacquard loom, or rather the loom with the Jacquard 
attachment for pattern weaving, is the only loom in 
use for pattern-work in any material, whether carpet 
or the richest satin, and it is to-day, in every essen- 
tial particular, what its inventor made it and left it. 
It has neither been altered nor improved upon. Any 
one who has ever seen a pattern-loom at work has 
probably been somewhat mystified at the enormous 
number of perforated cards, joined at their edges and 
forming an endless chain, which are perched on the 
extreme top of the loom, These cards and the ma- 
chinery governing them are the soul and body of 
Jacquard’s invention. By passing into the British 
section of this department the whole principle of the 
invention may be seen in practical operation on the 
splendid loom exhibited by Mr. Stevens, of Coven- 
try, England. Mr. Stevens is now weaving twenty 
ribbons, or buok markers, or articles of that kind, at 
one time, each ribbon being woven by eight shuttles, 
or 160/shuttles in all in the loom. No other loom on 
exhibition has so many ribbons on it at one time, and 
none has nearly as many shuttles. In other respects 
there can be little difference in Jacquard looms, ex- 


cept in superiofity of workmanship. The first opera-. 


tion in pattern weaving on a Jacquard loom is to 
draw out on paper the design of the ribbon in the 
exact size it is to be woven, It is then drafted upon 
sheets of paper, the size being multiplied fifty times 
on the first drawing. These latter papers are ruled 
and dotted at the time of drafting, the number of 
lines to correspond with the number of threads in 
the warp to be used in weaving the ribbon, and the 
dots to correspond with the number of perforations 
afterwards made in the cards which are used on the 
loom as a pattern. These cards, joined together in 
a chain, pass around a hollow, prism shaped cylinder, 
- and, with the aid of a box containing 100 or more 
needle wires, pointing outward, help the weaver to 
produce his marvelous patterns. 

The object of the box of needle wires is to raise 
the warp threads below in the order and number re- 
quired for the passage of the shuttle, according to the 
pattern. These threads are attached to the lower 
ends of long, perpendicular wires arranged in rows, 
the upper ends of the wires terminating in hooks. 
The hooks can catch upon a series of bars, the bars 
being attached to a frame which is alternately raised 
and lowered by mechanism. If the bars are all 
raised at the same time, and every bar, while rising, 
carries up its appropriate hock, of course all the 
warp threads will be elevated; but if some of the 
hooks are pushed aside they will not catch on their 
respective bars, and their warp threads will not be 
elevated when the others are, The method of push- 
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ing the hooks aside is this : The shanks of the hooks 
are passed through loops in horizontal wires, the 
wires being kept in position in the box, with their 
points protruding outside of it. The other ends of 
these wires terminate in spiral springs, which are sup- 
ported against the inside of the box. It follows that 
if one of these horizontal wires is pushed to the right, 
compressing its spring, one of the vertical wires will 
be so displaced that its hook will fail to catch the 
bar; but when the force pushing the horizontal wire 
is withdrawn the spring will bring back both wires 
so that the hook can catch the bar and the corres- 
ponding thread of the warp be raised thereby. The 
flat, four-sided revolving cylinder is to the left of the 
box of wires, Each of its sides is pierced with 
holes corresponding in number and position with the 
points of the horizontal wires. The cylinder is so 
placed that each of its sides is brought successively 
against the points of the wires as it revolves. If the 
sides of the cylinder were alone opposed to the 
points the wires would simply enter the holes and no 
effect would be produced, but if some of the holes 
are stopped while others are left open the wires which 
touch the stopped holes will be driven back and 
their hooks disengaged, while the wires which 
enter the holes remain undisturbed and the warp 
threads attached to them are raised. The stoppage 
of some of the holes in each face of the revolving 
cylinder is effected by covering it with a card, con- 
taining holes corresponding to those in the bar, but 
fewer in number ; so that when the points of the 
wires come in contact with an unperforated part of 
the card they are pushed aside ; but when the points 
enter the holes of the card the wires are not moved, 
and consequently the hooks remain on the bars. By 
this contrivance the intended pattern is made out. 
If the pattern be complicated, the number of cards is 
very considerable. The revolving cylinder presents 
a new card to the points of the wires at every quar- 
ter of a revolution, the holes in the cards being so 
arranged as to raise in succession those threads 
which will make out the intended pattern, and it is 
necessary that there shall be as many cards as there 
are threads of weft in the pattern. 

The finest Jacquard loom, that is, the one making 
most ribbons and having most shuttles, in the build- 
ing is, as has been said, that of Mr. Stevens, of Cov- 
entry. Since the opening of the Exhibition he has 
been making a great number of Centennial memori- 
als, with a portrait of George Washington, and suit- 
able mottoes, etc. The weaving is delicate toa degree, 
as much so as the touch of an artist’s brush in fine 
water-color portraits in miniature. To produce these ° 
ribbons Mr. Stevens has 5,000 cards on his loom, 
and each ribbon has the same number of threads in 
it. As has been said, the principle of these pattern- 
weaving looms is in all cases the same. There is 
scarcely any variation. It is Jacquard’s principle 
pure and simple, and even the inventive genius of 
Young America seems to be unable to improve upon 
it, or simplify its utter tangle of complications as 
they appear to the untrained eye, Any excellence of 
merit, then, in one loom over another, can only be 
found in superior workmanship, superior design and 
material, and in enlarged capacity, Asto the last 
characteristic, Mr. Stevens certainly leads, for he has 
twice the number of shuttles on his léom to be seen 


-on any United States loom. 


The Phoenix Silk Manufacturing Company have, 
however, some looms in their exhibit which, for work 
done, are deserving of the highest commendation.” 
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One very large loom is busy making various Centen- 
nial book-markers, containing portraits of Washing- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln Cardinal McCloskey, the 
President and others. Their Washington portrait 
requires 5,500 cards, the Lincoln and McCloskey 
portraits 4,500 each, and the President 1,500 cards. 
The weaving is exquisite, and it is no matter of sur- 
prise that the agent of the company who has charge 
of the exhibit cannot produce them fast enough to 
meet the demands of the hungry visitors to the Cen- 
tennial, all of whom want to take home something 
‘* made at the exhibition.” This same company have 
a loom making ten ladies’ neck-ties in two and three 
colors, which are very tasteful and pretty in design ; 
also two looms for making silk pocket handkerchiefs 
one kind figured all over and the other with figured 
borders. ‘They are not only fine in texture, but 
strong and durable, and are excellent specimens of 
the fine work of a Jacquard loom. These two looms 
will make four dozen of their silk handkerchiefs in 
aday. As a whole, the exhibition of silk machinery 
is fully up tothe standard of excellence shown in 
other departments. It is a pity that it is not more 
extensive, and that France, the land of silks, satins 
and velvets, should be represented by only one of the 
plainest looking looms for weaving plain black silk. 
SOME NATIONAL EXHIBITS. 

Seventeen nations are, we believe, represented 
here. We have space to notice the exhibits of but 
three or four of them. Next in extent after the 
United States is the section of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and Canada, Among the exhibits are the fol- 
lowing: On the main avenue, one of the first objects 
to greet the visitor is a model, from London, made 
on a scale of one-eighth of the original, represent- 
ing a pair of compound service condensing engines, 
with patent centrifugal pumps. A knitting machine 
from Leicester, in full operation, illustrates the mak- 
ing of Cardigan jackets and ladies’ vests. Both 
London and Glasgow have fine displays in sewing 
machines, some of them being of elegant pattern 
and design, and near these is an automatic fire ex- 
tinguisher from Yorkshire, designed more especially 
for mills and factories, where steam is used. It is 
worked by asimple yet delicate arrangement. If a fire 
breaks out in a room, a valve is opened in the boiler 
communicating with a valve in the room where the 
fire has broken out, when the room is immediately 
filled with steam and the fire extinguished. A num- 
ber of thermometers, each containing a platinum 
wire, are placed along the ceiling at certain dis- 
tances, when the heat from the fire causes the mer- 
cury to rise, completes the electric circuit, and in- 
stantly causes the steam whistle to blow and the 
valves in the boiler to open. 

Among the heavier machinery are five or six 
English-built wrecking cars from London, Leeds, 
and other places, and steam hammers and large 
plates of armor. Glasgow exhibits a powerful 
engine and boilers, while Leeds devotes a good- 
sized area tospinning and weaving machinery, An in- 
teresting feature of the British section is a beautiful 
model of the Inman Royal mail steamer City of Berlin. 
The original is 5,400 tons measurement, wnile the 
model is 8 feet long, and an exact copy of the original. 
In the southern portion of the British section is ex- 
hibited the famous road locomotive, together with 
a steam road-roller and a farm locomotive. Here, 
too, are heavy iron cutters, patent fuel economizers 
for using up waste heat from steam boilers, and high- 
pressure steam ovens for ships and other purposes. 
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One exhibitor makes a neat display of cast steel de. 
tachable picks and mining tools by arranging them 
in symmetrical order about a pyramid. Several 
large coal cutters and perforators, greatly facilitating 
the labor in mines, are also exhibited in this section, 

Near the eastern end of Machinery Hall, in the 
German department, are some specimens of iron 
beams, boiler plates, and other pieces that are enor- 
mous in size and weight, and some of the pieces of a 
size that has never been excelled either in this or any 
other country. These enormous plates of iron are 
placed against heavy iron supports, so as to show ' 
their size at a glance. One of these plates is 26 feet 
long and 6 feet 9 inches in width, and 7-16 of an 
inch in thickness. The weight of this piece is 3,740 
pounds. ‘The largest and heaviest of these, weigh. 
ing 6,000 pounds, is 25 feet in length, and 3 feet g 
inches in width, and 1 inches in thickness, One 
large plate of boileriron is 3-16 of an inch, nearly 21 
feet in length, and over 7 teet in width, and weighs 
1,210 pounds, There are various other plates, some of 
them punched, and others stamped into various 
shapes, for the purpose of being used as parts of boil- 
ers and furnaces. There is one solid. piece for a 
bviler-head that has been pressed into shape, slightly 
convex, and with a rim turned down 4 inches. This 
head is made of iron over ¥% an inch in thickness, 
and is 7 feet in diameter, Near this exhibit are 
some of the longest iron girders that have ever been 
manufactured of steel. ‘There are two piles of these 
immense girders, that rest upon ornamental pyra- 
midal stands of steel. In length they are 48 feet 9 
inches, and are of several forms of section. The 
largest is a double “T”’ beam, the web of which is 
11-16 inches thick, and the upper and lower cross- 
heads % inch and § inches in width. There are 
some other samples of these girders of rather less 
size, and also a square column built of steel. It is 
% iron, and is 48 feet 9 inches long, and Io inches 
to a side. These beams are remarkable for their 
length and uniform strength in every part. 

One of the most peculiar machines in the hall is 
the gas engines. A number of them can be seen in 
the southeastern part of the hall, in the German De- 
partment. They are worked in a very peculiar 
jerky manner apparently, and by the following 
means: Gas and air are mixed in such proportions as 
to produce a mild explusive compound ; it is admitted 
under a piston which slides air-tight in a vertical 
cylinder open at the top. This compound, when ig- 
nited, explodes and drives the piston upwards. As 
the ignited gases increase in volume, they lose a 
great portion of their heat, and the pressure becomes 
less as the piston rises, and when it has reached the 
top a partial vacuum is created below, and the weight 
of the atmosphere causes it to descend. The work 
thus done by the steady pressure of the air during the 
return of the piston yields the driving power, which 
is transferred by suitable appliances to the shaft. This 
utilization of the instantaneous power of the explo- 
sion, by allowing the piston to fly up freely from it, 
without doing any other work than emptying the 
cylinder of air, is the basis upon which the engine 
claims its great advantage as a means of producing 
power economically. There is one of these engines 
at work in the Main Building, engaged in running a 
printing press for the Graphic Company. 

The monster Krupp gun, of which so much has 
been said in the newspapers, is also in this depart- 
ment. The visitor will recognize it at a glance, 
from its telescoped appearance, It is of steel, and is 
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said to throw its conical shell or solid shot a dis- 
tance of seven or eight miles. It required six 
weeks after reaching Philadelphia to remove this gun 
from the vessel to its present position in Machinery 
Hall, and it was_necessary also to strengthen the 
bridges onthe way. The supervision of the transpor- 
tation of this enormous piece of ordnance has bee n 
entrusted to the civil engineer of the Krupp works ; 
the workmen also came with the gun, and will re- 
main until it goes home, The vast Krupp establish- 
ment in Essen, Germany, at present employs over 
12,000 hands, besides 5,000 men engaged in the 
mines and smelting-houses, 2,000 in the building de- 
partment, and 739 inthe administration. Since 1872 
the whole German army has been provided with a 
new field gun, invented by Mr. Krupp. 

Belgium is rather a small country compared with 
the great European states, but the important. pos- 
ition it has occupied in the political, military, com- 
mercial and agricultural history of Europe,and its pres- 
ent rapid progress in every industrial pursuit and social 
improvement, give it a peculiar interest. Hence its 
exhibits at the Centennial Exhibition, as might be ex- 
pected, are of a high order, and cannot fail to attract 
attention. The display in the Main Building is one 
of varied and profitable interest, while that in Ma- 
chinery Hall is worth comparing with domestic man- 
ufactures, The largest machine exhibited is a patent 
apparatus for boring and tubing mine shafts and wells 
below the water level. It is a ponderous affair, weigh- 
ing many thousand pounds, the derrick alone being 
some thirty feet in height. To give’a lengthy de- 
scription, of coursé, is out of the question, yet to the 
mechanic and men of other pursuits it possesses great 
attraction. Next come a large number of different- 
sized railway buffers and springs made of forged iron, 
and used on railways cars to deaden the force of con- 
cussion with any object of collision. There are also 
numerous exhibits of railway attachment hooks, car 
couplings and car wheels. Among the latter are 
specimens of wrought-iron wheels, beside bridge 
work and sugar-making machinery. Then there is 
a fine model of a steam-hammer from Marcinelle. 

Belgium being a large railway proprietor, special 
interest attaches to the various exhibits of railway 
machinery to be seen. Thestate railway is one of 
its largest sources of revenue. The railroad system 
was commenced by the state it~1844 and has since 
increased quite considerably, and now returns an- 
nually a revenue of four or five million dollars. The 
different specimens of rails exhibited are of an im- 
proved pattern, and some of them are so arranged as 
to do away with the wooden sleepers common in this 
country. A new system of rails for street-car tracks 
is also illustrated, and new designs for holding the 
rails in place. Then come models of ventilators to 
be used in cars, and samples of journal boxes and car 
couplings. Among other interesting exhibits is an 
embroidery and braiding machine, a similar one be- 
ing in operation in.the Main Building. It is ingeni- 
ously contrived and works well. There is a num- 
ber of samples of sewing machines and cases contain- 
ing the various articles used in connection with the 
machines. There is also shown in this department a 
good-sized horizontal engine, with patent valves. 
Among the machines in operation are two spinning 
machines, with specimens of their products ; also, a ro- 
tary pump, the water from which is emptied into a glass 
reservoir It is a lift and force pump, having a continu- 
ous piston motion raising water to any height. Beside 
these is a bolt-making machine, whose heavy thuds 
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can be heard for some distance. Perhaps one of the 
mostinteresting operations to many people is the pro- 
cess of ‘making mint lozenges, which is shown in all its 
stages, and about which there is always an agreeable 
odor. Then there area rock-drilling machine, clamp- 
couplings for shafting. and specimens of connecting- 
rods for steam engines, illustrating the process of 
bellied turning. Among the other exhibits are mill 
and grind-stones, huge chains, fuses and fire extin- 
guishers, patent filters and other objects. As awhole, 


.the display is one of the largest by a foreign nation. 


It is located a short distance from the eastern entrance 
to the building. j 

The Brazilian department is admirably complete 
so far as it goes, and well arranged. ‘The army and 
navy of the empire are represented by some finely 
cast bronze guns and mortars, the uniforms of the 
service, and a number of models of naval vessels, 
What is particularly noticeable in the department is 
the way the personality of the Emperor is everywhere 
apparent. A mere glance over the exhibits here and 
in the Main Building is sufficient to impress one 
with the belief that the newly-found life and energy 
of the Brazilians is but the reflex of the life and en- 
ergy of their ruler. The splendid docks at Rio de 
Janiero, shown on a carefully drawn plan, are styled 
the docks of Dom Pedro II., and the locomotive, 
among the American exhibits, destined to go with 
other rolling.stock to Brazil, has inscribed upon it 
‘* Railway of Dom Pedro II.,” that being the name of 
the line upon which it is run. A sovereign who 
abolishes slavery, builds railroads, and stimulates, by 
every means in his power, the commerce and manu- 
factures of his realm, certainly not only deserves the 
love of his people, but also merits the respect and 
esteem of all right thinking men, and there is very 
little doubt but that Dom Pedro II. has his deserts. 


a 


AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


Agricultural Hall, an immense Gothic-roofed, ca- 
thedral-like structure, is the largest building that 
has ever been erected in America for a similar 
exhibition, and in some respects its construction dif- 
fers from any other, chiefly in the use and combina- 
tion of the home-truss arches. It consists, in the 
ground plan, of a leng nave crossed by three tran- 
septs. The nave is 826 feet long by 100 wide, and 
each end projects 100 feet beyond the square of the 
structure. The point of the arch is 75 feet above the 
floor. The corner spaces having been roofed in, the 
floor area is 465 by 630 feet, said to be about ten 
acres. The building is conspicuous from a distance 
by the roof being painted a living green, which adds 
to its appearance. The objects exhibited embrace 
all the products of the soil, whether in a raw or 
manufactured state; fish culture and the apparatus 
used, fabrics of vegetable and animal origin, a general 
line of rural implements and labor-saving appliances, 
and whatever pertains to agricultural engineering. 
All kinds of machinery that are devoted to agricul- 
tural purposes are to be found here, and thus the 
machinery of the Exhibition is divided with Machin- 
ery Hall. Ample steam power isin place always ready 
to be applied, so that the movements of all inven- 
tions can be observed and tested. Two engine 
houses have been added to the east side, one for a 
horizontal 125 horse power engine and the other for 
a vertical 80 herse-power. Further belonging to this 
department are dairy and brewers’ buildings, also 
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one for wagons, a pomological hall, and wind-mills 
applicable to agricultural pur ’ 

The number of exhibitors is, of Americans, 1450; 
of foreigners, about 800. In the centre of the hall 
is a fountain, said to be the largest in the country, 
discharging eighty gallons a minute. It would be an 
almost endless task to mention in detail the exhibits 
of confectionery, tobaccos, prepared meats, fruits, 
bread, wines, seeds, starch and the like, and es- 
pecially the wool, cottons and other raw materials 
that form fabrics from all parts of the world, and 
which are here scientifically arranged, not in simple 
masses but in commercial packages. 

One exhibit, however, we will locate while near 
the fountain, In the Wisconsin department, to the 
northwest of the fourtain and not far removed from 
it, may be seen the famous war eagle ‘“‘ Old Abe.” 
It was caught by a Chippewa Indian in 1861, in 
Northern Wisconsin, was carried by the 8th Wis- 
consin regiment as a patriotic emblem, and contin- 
ued with the Army in the Mississippi Valley for 
three years, was in twenty-five battles in the South 
under Sherman and Grant, and never lost a battle, 
became the State bird of Wisconsin in 1864, has 
since been occasionally on exhibition for disabled 
soidiers and their orphans, earning about $25,000, and 
is now on exhibition at the Centennial Exposition by 
order of the State Legislature. 

On the right-hand side of the main avenue of the 
building is placed the vast collection of agricultural 
implements, from a grubbing hoe to a gigantic ma- 
chine for piling hay; ploughs, harrows, steam ma- 
chinery for the performance of every knd of farm 
work; machines for felling the forest and upturning 
the surface of the prairie, reclaiming the swamps and 
levelling mountains. With these we find in their 
proper sections specimens of the various birds, 
beasts, reptiles and insects known on the American 
continent, with the different products derived from 
them, such as hides, lard, glue, etc. The exhibit of 
bread-stuffs is large, and it is thought quite complete. 
Bread in its various stages of production, from flour 
to the crusty loaf, is there. Steam-cooked food for 
cattle, oatmeal and all varieties of crushed grain, are 
exhibited. On the right-hand side of the building 
the animals of the pre-historic periods of the world’s 
existence are present in skeleton and model. Gigan- 
tic mastodons and saurians, great turtles and monster 
shellfish, are shown to the wondering visitor. On 
the left-hand side we fird a fine collection of teas, 
coffees, spices, sugars and other groceries. Really 
the show here looks like a branch of the great Cen- 
tennial Tea Company’s establishment. African elas- 
tic gums, India rubber and gutta percha lie in heaps 
within the spaces marked for their exhibition. Bird 
cages and fishing nets, corks and pig-iron appear to 
be crowded together, without regard to difference of 
character. Yet, all is order. There is no confusion 
of arrangement. Each section presents its special 
exhibits. Louisiana sends a tree loaded with the 
sumbre hanging moss which renders some of her 
landscapes so gloomy; but this hanging fibre has a 
commercial value, and science has already con- 
verted it into a useful substitute for hair in mat- 
tresses and upholstery. Veterinary surgery is not 
neglected, for we find parts of the horse of every kind, 
from hide to hoof, exhibited for the purpose of illus- 
trating equine diseases, bad shoeing, etc. California 
sends her cacti and grain as well as her gold quartz. 
Cincinnati, her hams and packed pork. Spain shows 
a fine collection of hemp from Manila—wine, oil, 
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tobacco, wools and leather. Portugal has her 
fruits and cereals, wines, and even the corks to k 

it safe in bottles until needed for consumption. Bra- 
zil sends woods, wines, cereals, tobacco, sugar, 
leather, skins, and has a cotton trophy well desery- 
ing df notice. Even Liberia sends specimens of her 
coffee and cocoa, with many curious things from the 
Gold Coast, including an article which will be re. 
garded as an evidence of progress in the colony— 
palm soap. ; 

The display of agricultural implements, or, what 
is the same thing, of labor-saving machinery, is the 
most complete ever made in this, or probably in 
any other country, and the workmanship of the speci- 
mens is remarkably praiseworthy. The progress of 
civilization is more intimately connected with these 
things than with any others through the whole range 
of human achievements, for they have multiplied the 
powers of human hands, and even extended the 
boundaries of time. On each occasion, when the 
world comes up to the International contest, the ad- 
vancement in the machinery of the farm becomes 
more manifest. One of the first agricultural ma- 
chines ever used was the thresher, which was intro- 
duced in the Lowlands of Scotland shortly before 
the end of the last century. Nearly thirty modern 
threshers in the hall to-day exhibit the gradual accre- 
tion of invention, directed to adapting this machine 
to different kinds of grain and seeds, and its great 
perfection as compared with its Scotch prototype. 
The reaping machine began to struggle into notice 
only about 1790. To-day about Ivo reapers and 
mowers are exhibited in the Hall, many of them 
finished as beautifully as pieces of jewelry, and with 
a refinement of adaptation to various duties, alike 
delightful to the mechanic and the farmer. The Ex- 
hibition shows, among other things, still further im- 
provement—in the automatic binder! Who, a few 
years since, would have conceived it possible that a 
man should drive a machine into a field, and go 
round and round, leaving the grain in sheaves in 
rows? Yet this is now done in good style. 

Plows are in great force. One fine set, from South 
Bend, Indiana, shines in the glory of gold-plating, 
and is said to have cost $1,000 per plow. Ncvarly 
300 of this class of implements are shown in the 
Hall—stubble and sod, prairie paring plows, and with 
double mold-boards for ridging up; gang and sulky 
plows, mole and ditching plows. Harrows, rollers, 
and various forms of cultivators; single and double 
shovel-plows for row crops; seed drills, corn planters, 
potato planters and diggers. are all exhibited in profu- 
sion. There is scarcely an operation in tillage that 
is not provided for by improved machines. No func- 
tion in agriculture seems to be forgotten, but the ad- 
vance is ‘all along the line.” Every conceivable 
invention for the cultivation and handling of crops, 
and for the saving of labor is represented. The dis- 
plays of edge tools, axes, grain and grass scythes, 
sickles, corn and hay knives, and other farmers’ im- 
plements are very striking. The Canadian exhibit 
in this hall is particularly good in reapers, mowers, 
plows, harrows, root and straw cutters, and horse- 
powers. The variety in plows is, if anything, greater 
than in our own exhibit, but the number of plows 
is much smaller. The turnip-drill in the Canadian 
collection is evidence of a culture different from ours. 
With a poor climate for corn, they make turnips and 
peas stand them in good stead. Of the excellence 
and profusion of their wheat, barley, rye, oats, pota- 
toes and grass, there is no need to speak. Canada 
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has also portable engines, cider-presses, potato- 
diggers, snow-plows for breaking winter roads, grain 
drills, and hay loaders. 

Several of the State Agricultural Societies show 
admirable collections of farm products, and one 
(lowa) supplements this usual display with some- 
thing very unusual—specimens of the soils of thirty 
of her counties, in columns six feet deep, shown in 
large glass tubes, What better bid for immigration 
could be made to the practical farmer than these 
rich, deep loams—samples of the virgin soil that 
awaits the husbandman to produce just such grains 
and grasses as are seen close by? The Oregon ex- 
hibit is rich in wheat, oats, woods, and in dried 
fruits put up in glass-topped boxes as handsomely as 
the best French prunes. We have nothing in the 
East to compare with the dried apples, pears, peaches 
and cherries shown here. Massachusetts, in her lit- 
tle court, excels in the tasteful arrangement of pro- 
ducts and implements, and in the information fur- 
nished by charts. New Hampshire will astonish 
Western tarmers, who will hardly believe that such 
fine corn and small grains were produced in a state 
where the rocks are supposed to monopolize most of 
the surface of the ground. An enormous stuffed pig 
of the Chester White breed, that weighed 1,307 
pounds, stands sentry here, Delaware sends huge 
sections of tree trunks; Washington Territory con- 
tributes the tallest wheat and eats in the building, 
and California shows some veritible prodigies of 
cacti—monstrosities of bulbs and clubs. For other 
State exhibits, in all their endless variety and varied 
excellence: Come and see! 

THE DISPLAY OF AQUARIA, 

People who fail to visit the Agricultural Depart- 
ment miss seeing some of the most interesting, as 
well as most instructive, portions of the Exhibition. In 
fact, the building is full of curious things, and even 
those who follow other than agricultural pursuits 
cannot but be delighted when once in the structure. 
Among the many attractive displays is that of the 
Department of Aquaria on the west side of the build- 
ing. It isin charge of Prof. Fred. Mather, who is 
thoroughly posted in fish culture, and it has been 
arranged not only for the interest of the fish-breeder, 
but for the gratification of the people and the study 
of the naturalist. The display is contained in thirty- 
five large tanks and aquaria, one tank alone being 
twenty-three feet long by seven wide and four deep. 
They are divided into three classes—those for salt 
water specimens, those for fresh water, and the third 
for cold-water fish. To supply salt water a tank, 
capable of holding some ten thousand gallons, has 

. been provided outside the building, and water brought 
from the Atlantic by way of the Camden and Atlan- 
tic railroad. Fresh water, of course, is plentiful, but 
to keep cold water fishés properly, the water before 
reaching the aquarium passes through a coil of lead 
pipe packed in a box of ice. 

The specimens ot fish include not only the edible 
but other species, and some of them quite singular 
looking. The water in the tanks, etc., is kept pro- 
perly replenished by means of a small steam engine, 
while several of the aquaria contain plants in such 
quantities as to preserve a perfect adjustment of the 
relations between the animal and vegetable kingdom, 
so that there 1s no need of replenishing the water. 
The collection is not quite complete, but will be in 
a short time. The British Commission have de- 
spatched a large tank to Bermuda to bring back some 
of the curious fishes and corals found there. Among 
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them will be angel sharks, brainstones, madrapores 
and other corals, etc. A tank has also been sent to 
the Atlantic coast, and will return with specimens of 
sharks and other sea-water fish. J. ater in the season 
the hatching process will be illustrated, when trout 
and salmon begin to spawn. Several of the forcing 
machines are already on exhibition. Among the 
specimens now on exhibition is an aquarium con- 
taining about a dozen crabs, and thé creatures seem 
to skip around as if there were no cares nor Centen- 
nials in the world, Then come specimens of the 
big king crab, or horse-foot, so called from its re- 
semblance to the horse’s hoof. Its movements can be 
easily seen through the glass, and its habits well 
studied. After these come numerous specimens of 
terrapin, one aquarium alone containing about twen- 
ty-five, which, from their lazy movements, seem to 
take the world easy. In the largest tank are kept a 
number of green turtles, the heaviest weighing over 
three hundred pounds—an, immense turtle, with a 
great thick head and long, wide flappers. In the line 
of toad-fish there are about a dozen specimens. 
They are curious enough. looking, and yet seem 
just as contented at the Centennial as when taken 
from their homes. Of the fresh-water eels, some 
very fine specimens are shown; also, of lake sheeps- 
head or fresh-water drum, and rock bass. Then 
come specimens of graylings in large numbers from 
Michigan, and Oswego bass or southern chub. 

There are shown long-finned chub-suckers, black- 
gill sun-fish, large black bass, and moon-eyed fish or 
lake herring. In one aquarium are gathered hun- 
dreds of small specimens of California salmon, the 
eggs of which were sent from California to the 
United States Commissioner, and hatched at Mari- 
etta, Pennsylvania, In addition to those here named, 
there will soon be exhibited specimens of sturgeon ; 
also, trout from the great lakes, and a lot of fresh- 
water fish, to be furnished by the Ohio and Michi- 
gan Fish Commissioners. An assistant of the Aqua- 
ria Department of the Exhibition is now in Ohio in 
connection with the matter. Prof. Mather has also 
in charge a number of bottles containing- the spawn 
of shad, young lobsters, and a number of specimens 
of fresh-water insects injurious to fish culture. The 
exhibit attracts large numbers of visitors. 

SOME NATIONAL EXHIBITS. 

BrAZIL.—Of all the foreign exhibits in the Agri- 
cultural Hall probably none is so varied and even 
exhaustive as that of Brazil. The vast range of ex- 
hibits of the shop, ‘arm, manufactory, mine and forest; 
the taste, correctness, carefulness and good judgment 
shown in the collection of Brazil, even in the depart- 
ment of agriculture, indicate a directing mind that 
much resembles the sagacity and breadth of view 
which characterized Horace Greeley. It will be a 
pleasure hereafter to indicate the mind which govern- 
ed and directed in this Exhibition, and if it shall be 
found—as is suspected—that it was that of the Em- 
peror, in his regard for common life and duties, he 
will receive such honors as no crowned head has ever 
had paid it before. Be this as it may, it is certain that 
Brazil has done everything that it seems possible to do 
to make known to the world the vast natural resources 
and riches of this great South American Empire. 

An interesting part of the collection consists in 
a great variety of their fruits, canned, conserved, 
condensed, dessicated and otherwise prepared, and 
this, too, in a most scientific manner, presented in 
commercial packages, Some of these are claimed to 
have special medicinal qualities, It has long been 
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known that there is an immense money value in 
tropical fruits, but their flavor and quality are quickly 
lost during a voyage, and this seems to be the first 
exhibition of a scientific attempt to conserve them. 
The opportunity is great for the employment of the 
cheap labor of tropical countries in thus fitting their 
abundant fruits for the market of temperate regions. 
A country which is so easily reached by our trading 
vessels as Brazil; and which is making at a great ex- 
pense an exhibit of its products at this our interna- 
tional exhibition, deserves marked attention. 

The collection of woods is astonishing in the num- 
ber and richness of its samples. Over a thousand 
different woods, among which rose, mahogany, and 
ebony are noticeable, are piled up in all imaginable 
shapes around the section. From the rafters of the 
building depend skins for the softest and stoutest of 
shoes, and for ladies’ ornaments. After the woods 
comes a remarkable exhibit of coffees in a separate 
pavilion by itself, the posts and rafters of which are 
wrapped and festooned with the natural cotton, giving 
the charming effect of a summer house covered with 
snow. Here in cases, jars, caddies, and boxes of 
fanciful shapes are contained the coffees of Brazil, 
conspicuous among them being the round bean of the 
Mocha and the cloven, Java-like Rio. 

To run over the exhibits in this collection would 
be to give a catalogue of the cocoas in the nut and 
from the factory, the rices from Maranhao, starches, 
fourteen kinds of snuff, weed-blossoms for filling mat- 
tresses, vegetable fibres for rope-making, rubbers in 
the raw and ready for the retail merchant, ninety 
different beans for the table, twelve kinds of fine 
sugars, Brazilian teas, samples of paper and cloth 
taken from the tree in its natural state, macaronis, 
medicines, liquors, vegetable wools made from twigs 
into gossamer fibres, and seven kinds of tea that took 
the medal in Vienna. 

The silkworm and his work alone will excite at- 
tention even from the impatient looker-on, The 
Brazilian is proud of his silkworm because it winds 
itself in such a way with its silk threads that in util- 
izing the silk the raiser does not have to kill the 
worm, as is the case with the Indian silk-grower. 
Indeed, it may be said that the wildest dreams of the 
boy-reader of “* Swiss Family Robinson”’ are realized 
in the tropical exhibits of this country of our Imper- 
ial visitor. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.—The exhibit from the 
Argentine Republic in Agricultural Hall is both 
large and interesting, not only from the neat manner 
in which everything is arranged, but-from the variety 
and singular character of some of the goods. The 
chief exports of the country are wool, hides, s*lt beef 
and tallow, but its resources embrace all the pro- 
ducts of the tropical and temperate zones. The 
farming stock alone of the Republic is estimated at 
fifteen million horned cattle, four million horses and 
eighty million sheep, and these yield about fifty mil- 
lion dollars of exports annually. The exports of 
other commodities are also quite large, and bring 
rich revenue to the Republic. 

The display is located in the southeastern portion 
of the structure, and it is prominent on account of 
the hundreds of skins of wild animals that hang 
from the upper portion of thesection. Among them 
are skins of lions, tigers, chinchillas, iguanas, hares, 
foxes, bucks, otters, goats, wild boars, weasels and 
wild cats. There are also immense skins of vari- 
ous kinds of snakes, one of them being about twelve 
feet long. Others are of the Curigu vipér and rat- 
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tlesnake. The collection of bird skins is also ny. 
merous, and embraces those of the ostrich, terntern 
partridge, chimango, craw birds and many others, 
These are suspended in the shape of a loop stretch- 
ing across the section. 

The display of native woods is one of the largest 
in the Agricultural Building. Many of the speci- 
mens are sections of trees and in log, highly polished 
and arranged in pyramidal form. Others are cut 
into square blocks. There are some twenty exhibitors 
in this department, and one of the collections is to be 
presented to the National Department of Agricul. 
ture, Some of the samples are of very fine grain, 
and take a beautiful polish. The collection of dye 
woods and tanning barks includes many of the well- 
known varieties, while the seeas include palm, quina- 
quina, pacasa and others. There are also exhibits 
of fibres and various kinds of roots. The different 
kinds of grain, corn, oats, beans, etc., occupy hun- 
dreds of small jars, and with them are preserved 
fruits, starches, raisins, sugars, farinas and chemicals, 
and many varieties of seeds and nuts. 

Next in order, but first in importance to the Argen- 
tine Republic, is the exhibit of wools. The samples 
are mostly placed in glass cases, and represent al- 
paca wool, fleece of the Angora goat, fleece of 
Negrette lamb, Merino wool, and other varieties and 
qualities. Near them are specimens of hemp, raw 
flax and hair ropes, together with small exhibits of 
cotton. The dressed hides are shown in the Main 
Building. On the northern side are shown a num- , 
ber of stuffed wild animals and lizards and birds, 
Some of the latter are of beautiful plumage, such 
only as are found in the forests of South America, 
A number of vipers, preserved in alcohol, occupy 
glass jars, while on the floor are stuffed specimens of 
the wild cat. Besides these there also are fair ex- 
hibits of silk cocoons and silk products, and a lot of 
salt beef, representing a valuable export to the Re- 
public. In this short sketch, only mere allusion has 
been made to most of the-exhibits; yet they will 
afford an hour for interesting examination by visitors. 

JAPAN.—Located in the southwest corner of the 
Agricultural Building are displayed the exhibits from 
the Empire of Japan—a display, which for neatness 
and variety is equal to any of the foreign nations in 
the same department, and which affords a field for 
profitable instruction, especially in the branch of silk 
culture. All the various processes, from the hatching 
of the eggs to the production of the silk, are fully 
explained by models, charts, drawings and tools, ex- 
hibited by the government office for experimental 
silk-worm breeding at Tokio. Here are shown the 
large hampers made of bamboo, used in carrying 
the mulberry leaves from the field to the place of 
rearing; also, the boxes used for keeping the leaves 
fresh for two or three days for the young worms. 
Then come the bamboo baskets for separating the 
parts of leaves of different weight and the knives 
used in cutting them from the branches, together 
with the chopsticks for handling the worms, as the 
perspiration from the fingers is considered injurious. 

There are exhibited specimens of mulberry leaves 
and models of trees, showing the process.of cultiva- 
tion in different soils, and near them are baskets 
with bamboo bushes within, illustrating the manner 
in which the cocoons are spun. Beside these there 
are numerous specimens of thesilk-worms at various 
stages, and the larvee and samples of bugs and insects 
injurious to the trees. A fine model is also exhibited 
of the rearing houses as used in Japan. It is com- 
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plete in all its various departments, and frem it the 
visitor can learn many tacts of interest relative to 
the growing silk industry of the Empire. 

. The tea-growing interests of the country are also 
fully illustrated by diagrams of the tea-plant and its 
cultivation, prepared under the auspices of the Board 
ot Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. Specimens 
of the various kinds of Japan tea are also exhibited, 
and the manner of packing, etc. The exhibits of 
Japan woods are arranged in a very convenient 
manner for inspection, and embrace over one hun- 
dred varieties. Each particular variety is displayed, 
both in the rough state and dressed, also in connection 
with a piece of the bark and the leaves peculiar to 
the tree. The specimens are neatly arranged along 
the side of a partition, and each is properly labelled 
with its name and catalogue numbe 

Among other interesting things ak full displays of 
cured fish and hams, encased in cloth, though the 
odor emitted is not so agreeable. Then there are 
pickled fruits, sauces, and bottles of mineral waters. 
After these come numerous samples of Japan sauces. 
One of them, called Soy, is produced from fermented 
wheat and beans mixed with salt, and used for flavor 
ing fish and other dishes. Another, known as Naga 
oka, is made of clean, pounded barley, cleaned 
wheat and soja hispida (a kind of bean called Daizu) 
and malted salt. These four substances, brewed, 
after three years become a superior sauce. 

The bamboo exhibits are quite abundant, and em- 
brace window blinds, baskets, nets, ropes and twines, 
and various kinds of utensils. Among the specimens 
are poles twenty feet in height, and smaller ones used 
as fishing-rods, etc. Besides these are exhibits of 
wheat, corn, rice, oats and other grains, all neatly 
arranged in glass jars, together with samples of the 
dried leaf of the Japan indigo, and silk threads of va- 
rious shades dyed with the product. The collection 
of animal skins and furs is also well represented, 


and contains specimens of all the difterent species. 


found in the Empire. One part of the section is de- 
voted to the diSplay of shells, skins of fishes, horns 
of animals, and teathers of various kinds, while 
other spaces are filled with barks, dye-stuffs and 
fibres. The exhibits of cotton are tastefully arranged 
in a glass case, and illustrate the processes of manu- 
facture from the picking until made up into goods. 
The remainder of the display is made up of fishing 
tackle, ‘seines, ploughs and bamboo articles, and 
taken altogether affords a field of interesting study. 

ITaLy.—lItaly makes some display in the Agricul- 
tural Building. It is located in the southeastern cor- 
ner of the structure, and is tastefully arranged. Al 
_ together there are about three hundred exhibitors rep- 
resented, the greater number being wines and 
liquors. The space is partly enclosed by the glass 
cases containing the various articles, while in the 
centre are a number of stands of pyramidal shape, 
filled with hundreds of bottles of wines, champagnes 
and liquors of every kind. On the floor, around the 
sides of the section, are the ploughs, cultivators and 
other farming implements, none of the latter, how- 
ever, equaling our own. The display of olive oil is 
quite full, as is also the exhibit of macaroni. These 
are shown in various styles and as made by different 
firms. ‘There are also full exhibits of dried and pre- 
served meats, fish and fruits, Essential oils ot all 
kinds are arranged in a high glass case, while near 
them is a wooden stand ornamented in gilt and with 
bunches of artificial flowers. Atter these are the drugs, 
chemicals and pharmaceutical preparations and co- 
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lognes. The latter are contained in quite fanciful 
bottles and their varied colors give them a rich ap- 
pearance. The samples of wheat, rice, nuts, barks, 
etc., occupy hundreds of jars, while the minerals are 
contained in several glass cases. They do not in- 
clude many specimens, the largest being iron ores. 
The exhibits of sumac are valuable and comprise a 
number of cases, and near them are dye stuffs, guanos, 
glues, etc, Large cakes of castile soap, each of great 
weight, are also shown, together with boxes of tancy 
soaps. Besides these there are displays of hides, 
dressed leather, boots and shoes, belting and orna- 
mental goods, The specimens of hemp and hempen 
goods are particularly fine, the raw material present- 
ing a glossy appearance. Then there are numerous 
specimens of candied fruits, confections, citrons and 
other goods. The collection, altogether, though not 
so varied, gives the visitor a fair idea of Italy’s agri- 
cultural products. At different places in the section 
are shown stacks of grain of different kinds and nu- 
merous stalks of corn, with dried ears still attached, 
but the largest portion of the space is devoted, we 
regret to say, to the wines and liquors. 

Spain has erected a very handsome pavilion of 
light yellow wood, varnished, and with darker panel- 
ing. It is in the form of a Guthig¢ triumphal arch. 
A light fence of the same material and design ex- 
tends around the department. The principal ex- 
hibits are woods, wines, oils, cigars, preserves, fruits, 
cork, skins, leather, and the whole well arranged 
for exhibition. ‘The Portuguese have no special pa- 
vilion, but the show-cases are neat and the exhibits 
have the same general character as the Spanish. 

‘The German pavilion is a large structure with 
four square towers in front, painted in light colors 
and guid. Behind this are the individual show cases. 
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WOMEN’S PAVILION. 


OF all the structures in the Centennial Grounds 
probably none attracts more general attention from 
all classes than the Women’s Pavilion. When it 
was first proposed to erect a separate structure in 
which to exhibit woman’s work in all its departments 
it was not thought possible to fill more than a small 
portion of a building of very contracted dimensions. 
But the ladies who hoped by such an exhibition to 
tully illustrate the triumphs of feminine ingenuity and 
patience, and thus encourage their sex to search out 
tor themselves new spheres of usefulness and profit, 
were not discouraged by the prospect, and the suc- 
cessful results of their labors can now be seen by any 
one who spends a few hours or even afew moments 
amid the world of interesting and beautiful objects 
here collected. 

The structure itself covers about oné acre of ground, 
and is built in the shape of a Greek cross, with the 
spaces between the arms so roofed over as to form 
four small pavilions in addition tothe hall. On eith- 
er side of the three entrances has been inscribed in 
gilt the sentence, “ Let her own works praise her in 
the gates,” and this is reproduced in the German, 
Spanish, French, Italian, and Japanese languages. 
The interior of the building is colored in blue and 
white with flower-work of darker blue, and from the 
centre of the structure is pendant a handsome chan- 
delier of blue and gilt. -Beneath this plays a foun- 
tain surrounded by flowering plants. 

The leading nations participating in this depart- 
ment are France, The Netherlands, Canada, Brazil 
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and the United States. The exhibits of France con- 
sist principally of embroidery, painted screens, cor- 
sets, Berlin wool-work; needle-work, tapestry, car- 
riage robes, etc. The Netherlands exhibits are chief- 
ly composed of embroidery, laces, etc. Those of 
Canada include large models of public institutions, 
asylums, churches and monasteries, also lace and 
embroidery. Brazilian ladies exhibit artificial flow- 
ers, wool and lace work. The United States exhib- 
its include all the above-named industries, with the 
addition of oil and water-color paintings, drawings, 
carved wood, painting on China, floral decorations, 
artificial fruit, and sculpture. 

To the ladies the Women’s Pavilion is one of the 
chief points of attraction while the ruder sex cannot 
but admire the many beautiful and artistic specimens 
ef woman’s handiwork with which the place has been 
adorned, Fine needle-work, laces light as gossamer 
andas delicate in design as any ever spun by Arachne 
herself, paper and wax flowers, and wax fruits that 
are works of art, with a bewildering array of other 
productions of woman’s skill and genius, are display- 
ed on every side, to the glory of womanhood and the 
delight of feminine eyes, All sorts of curious little 
boots and slippers, and caps and baby dresses, and 
frills and tucks, and plaits and flounces, there are 
without number ; beautiful embroidery also, some of 
it by the English Princess Louisa and her sisters. It 
must not be supposed, however, that the whole Pavil- 
ion is filled with such articles as these. There is a 
steam engine in full operation, and a woman is the 
engineer. By the power which she quietly directs, 
a number of looms and machines are run, and under 
the guidance of women these specimens of man’s in- 
genuity weaye carpets, spin cotton, and manufacture 
worsted, There are also many inventions by women, 
One of them is especially worthy of mention. Itisa 
life-preserving mattress invented by Mrs. Mountain, of 
New York, and approved by the United States Board 
of Supervising Inspectors of Steamboats. The num- 
ber of models of inventions by American women is 
greater than people have supposed. There are sev- 
enty-four of them, including a blanket-washer, a 
mangle, a frame for stretching and dyeing lace cur- 
tains, an ironer, bedsteads, easels, a composition 
buildirg material, window fasteners, lunch heater, 
bureau, traveling bags, life preservers, dress elevators, 
flower stands, etc. 

Entering the building from the southern doorway, the 
first thing which attracts attention is a collection 
of photographs of the many public institutions found- 
ed or managed by women, In the southeastern sec 
tion is a collection of admirably-executed portraits 
in silk embroidery or worked in worsted. Notwith- 
standing the difficulty of securing delicate shading 
by the employment of these materials, the artist has 
succeeded in producing some pieces which at a dis- 
tance closely resemble etchings. A picture in worsted 
work representing the “ Death of Douglas in De- 
fence of Mary Queen of Scotsy’ is probably one of 
the most elaborate works of the kind in the collec- 
tion. There are several cases of embroidery on silk, 
one of the designs representing Masonic emblems 
on one side and an eagle with the liberty shield on 
the other. Here are also specimens of very fine 
needlework, carriage robes, embroidered garments 
of various kinds, child’s afghans, etc. An interesting 
exhibit is a pair of old-fashioned mittens, such as the 
boys of not many decades ago will remember, knit 
by an old lady seventy-eight years of age. This 
representative American woman is a granddaughter 
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of Major Clapp, of the Revolutionary War, and her 
photograph, which is exhibited, shows her to be stil] 
young in health if not in years. There are hung 
on the southern wall a number of interesting pic- 
tures, one of the best of these is Miss Julia Willer’s 
Hide and Seek, artistically executed in worsted. 

The northwestern corner of the Pavilion has been 
devoted almost entirely to specimens of women’s 
proficiency in the decorative arts, Most of the 
samples are from the Cincinnati School of Design, 
and they do great credit to the fair daughters of that 
noble state. The exhibits include painting on wood, 
slate, China, porcelain, and tile, and carving in wood, 
Many of the articles displayed rival the very best 
products of Switzerland or the Black Forest. One 
of the most noticeable pieces of work in the collec. 
tion is an orgag case elaborately carved by Miss 
Fannie M. BoakS, of the Cincinnati School of De. 
sign. The Estey Organ Company sent the instru- 
ment, which is valued at $500, to the school, with 
the promise that they would present it to the young 
lady who would carve and decorate it for the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. Miss Boaks undertook the task, 
and she has succeeded not only in winning the in- 
strument and the warm thanks of the manufacturer, 
but also in producing one of the most artistically 
carved pieces of furniture in the World’s Fair, 
Another very creditable piece of work is a rosewood 
piano case carved by Miss Agnes Pitman, also of 
Cincinnati. The instrument was presented to the 
School of Design by the Ohio Valley Piano Com- 
pany, on the same conditions that governed the 
gift of the organ. The decorations, which have been 
made by Miss Pitman, are exceedingly simple but 
exquisite in design and finish. The border of the 
cover is ornamented with surface carving of snow- 
drops, periwinkles, buttercups, and daisies, intended 
to represent Spring, roses for Summer, corn for Au- 
tumn, and holly and ferns for Winter. In the in- 
closured formed by this border are two medallions 
representing Spring and Autumn. Upon the ebony 
legs of the instrument are carved passion-flowers in 
bas relief. 

In addition tothe display of the Cincinnati School 
of Design, there are to be seen many other speci- 
mens of wood-carving which, though less ambitious 
in conception, are very fine in execution. An inter- 
esting exhibit is a case in which are represented by 
mica blocks the thirteen primary forms of crystalli- 
zation. A wreath of rock-fern, beautifully designed, 
is exhibited in the same case, and the artistic manner 
in which the leaves are twined is well worth the 
closest study. A large album of sea-moss contributed 
by a Gloucester lady attracts much attention, the 
specimens being exceptionally fine and all well pre- 
served, To every piece of moss is attached its botani- 
calname. There are also several cases of painting on 
China, porcelain, tile and slate, and these are, most 
of them, artistic in design and beautifully tinted. 

One of the most attractive articles of parlor orna- 
ment exhibited is an oval chess table, with top deco- 
rated with pen-and-ink drawings. On the semi-cir- 
cular space formed by the end of the oval and the 
straight line of the board proper, are two sketches in 
ink, one representing a knight and his lady at one of 
those games of chess which generally end in both 
being mated, if not checkmated, and the other de- 
picting a youth of noble mien, but tender years, play- 
ing chess with Mephistopheles, The squares of the 
board all contain pretty little sketches on various 
subjects more or less appropriate. 
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There are not very far from this many elegant speci- 
mens of Sorrente wood-carving. Another chess 
table is ricWly decorated with flowers, oak leaves and 
fruit, all made of uncolored leather. Another is 
painted with groups of flowers and trailing arbutus. 
A crayon sketch of a female face, partially enveloped 
in a white nubia, attracts much attention, the shading 
and expression of the mouth and eyes being particu- 
larly fine. It is contributed by Miss W. Walsh, of 
Columbia, Wisconsin. Two handsome ebony vases, 
decorated with flowers, are exhibited by Miss Rous- 
holdt, of Copenhagen, Denmark. Mrs. M. E. Par- 
ker, of Dundee, Scotland, contributes a large screen 
covered with beautiful patterns worked in briliantly 
contrasted colors. An ebony cabinet, with the doors 
exquisitely ornamented with water and landscape 
paintings, is sent by ladies of Wisconsin, A butter- 
nut mantel, made by Annie H. Whitney and Alice 
Chandler, occupies a prominent position and is well 
worth examination; the centre piece is filled with 
tiles, on which are painted twelve American birds. 
Miss Helen Whittier, of Lowell, sends an original 
design for a Brussels carpet which is elegant in con- 
ception, and also sends her first attempt at carpet de- 
signing. This is thoroughly original and very pretty. 
Several other equally fine designs by Lowell ladies 
are exhibited in this department. 

There is a large number of exhibits of the work of 
Boston High School, Lowell Art School, and Massa- 
chusetts Normal School pupils, including engravings, 
etchings, and shaded drawings from casts. Among 
these the drawings by Miss L. M. Plaister and Miss 
Fannie Ball deserve especial mention. The Women’s 
Art School of the Cooper Union sends a large num- 


ber of specimens of excellent work, including de- 
signing on wood, photography, engraving and archi- 
tectural drawing. A freeshand drawing, enlarged 
four times from the original copy, is an exceptionally 


fine piece of work. It represents a pilaster in the 
Villa de Medici, and the lines are as clear and true 
as an engraving. In an adjoining section are ex- 
hibited the etchings of Queen Victoria. These are 
mostly copies of animals from Landseer, but there 
are among the number several original etchings. 
Susan Hayes Ward and Mrs. E. J. Sterling, of New 
York, exhibit some handsome specimens of tile 
painting, and there is near this display a number of 
water-color paintings by English artists, The fine- 
art department is peculiarly rich in exhibits, The 
“Vision of St. Christopher’? occupies a prominent 
position in this section, and attracts general attention. 
_ The beautiful marble statue of Cinderella, and the still 
more beautiful plaster cast of Eve, both contributed by 
Miss Blanche Nevin, of Lancaster, Pa., are, of course, 
greatly admired. Eve stands with her apron of fig 
leaves held tightly around her, while the right arm 
is held up before her eyes as if to shut out the vision 
of impending woe. The mouth and chin and fore- 
head are the only portions of the face which show 
from the front, and these are half childish in their 
sweetness, yet womanly in their delicately firm out- 
lines. Miss M. J. Foley, of Rome, Italy, has on ex- 
hibition a faithfully executed medallion of the late 
Charles Sumner. 

In fact, in looking around over the infinite variety 
and seeing the thorough excellence of much that is 
here exhibited in proof of woman’s right to equal 
membership in the great guild of workers, we can 
but wonfler that the question of that right, discussed 
at times with so much heat and so little wisdom, 
should be the serious social problem which it is to-day. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, 
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HORTICULTURAL HALL. 


THE grounds of the Horticultural department of 
the Exhibition embrace forty acres, in the midst of 
which stands the Horticultural Hall. This Hall 
commands a fine view of the Schuylkill River valley. 
A wooded ravine below it on the south is spanned 
by an ornamental bridge 500 feet long and 60 feet 
wide, so that the building is convenient of access from 
beyond the Lansdowne ravine. It is one of the per- 
manent structures erected by Philadelphia, and its 
cost may be estimated at over $200,000. The walls 
embrace an area of nearly two city acres, each of 
200 feet square. In front ofthe eastern entrance the 
Mott Iron Company, of New York, has constructed a 
very handsome cast-iron fountain with three basins, 
surmounted by a female figure. The grounds are 
laid out in walks, borders, miniature lawns, and flower 
beds, in ornamental gardening. The space allotted 
to exhibitors and now occupied is something over 
eight acres. The walks, roads and passage ways are 
substantially made, mostly paved with asphalt, and 
collectively they extend a distanee of two miles, 
Both foreign and domestic exhibitors present large 
displays of flowers, plants, forest and ornamental 
trees, among which are choice new species from 
China and Japan. England, France, Germany, the 
Netherlands and Cuba are represented. 

The Hall stands on an artificial elevation, orna- 
mented by artistic terraces which are reached by 
flights of marble steps. At a distance the striking 
features of the building are the glass conservatories on 
the sides. The structure is divided into several depart. 
ments for exhibitors. The architecture isin the Mo- 
resque style, of the twelfth century, and the principal 
materials are iron and glass. On the north and south 
sides are the conservatories, four in number, each 30 
by 100 feet. The heating is done by hot water in an 
effective manner, and one which will attract attention 
from those interesting in heating apparatus for propa- 
gating purposes. The main hall is 80 by 230 feet, 
ornamented by a handsome marble fountain, sur- 
rounded by choice tropical plants in variety, and good 
specimens of their various kinds. These are all care- 
fully named for the information of the visitor. 

The vestibule leading tothe main entrance is de- 
voted to the exhibition of garden implements, such as 
pruning knives, spades, rakes and hoes, all glistening 
in high polish. There is a fine collection of fancy 
wood and wire hanging-baskets. Within the central 
conservatory the plants of the tropics are gathered. 
Rare exotics from the burning climes of South 
America; green, twisted and thorny cacti from the 
plains of Mexico; long drooping grass-like clustered 
stems from the miasmatic marshes of the isles of the 
Caribbean Sea, are artistically displayed and beautify 
the scene. There is g fine collection of ferns with 
their graceful feathers in green. Prominent among 
them is the Weeping Tree Fern, a magnificent va- 
riety. Its drooping leaves hang in graceful sym- 
metry around the tall dark-brown stalks. The banana 
plant, with its tender dark-green leaves and clus- 
tered branch of unripe fruit, is offset by the prickly, 
knotted and wrinkled J/onstrosa cactus, of New 
Mexico. The India-rubber plant, ficus e/astica, occu- 
pies a prominent place. Near the centre, not far from 
the fountain, is found a large plant, with a body as 
thick as a tree, in all about six feet high. . From the 
top, stems, not unlike the fern, droop gracefully. It 
is not a beautiful plant, nor is there anything about it 
very pleasing tothe eye; but it has a history, and is 
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associated with the memory of a man whose timely 
aid saved the Continental army. From his purse the 
impoverished treasury of the struggling colonists 
was replenished, That man was Robert Morris, the 
great banker of Philadelphia. The plant has a 
small silver shield attached to it, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription : 
Cycus RevoLurata : 

Owned by Robert Morris, before and during the Revolution. 

° Presented by Jacob Hoffner. 

The thrinax is represented repeatedly, and its fan- 
like leaves, fringed with drooping small points, add 
greatly in beautifying the surroundings. A small 
but active little bush bears the ticket cizchona succi- 
rubra, or Peruvian bark, a most valuable adjunct of 
the useful plants of the world. From its juices qui- 
nine is extracted. Fig trees, bearing unripe fruit, 
are here and there visible, overtopping the delicate 
plants. The plantain is here with its monster leaf, 
the sago palm, the fan palm, the African fig, guava, the 
Sugar cane, the camphor tree, orange and lemon 
trees, and other tropical plants of which we often 
read but seldom see. There is, however, but little 
bloom within the building, few of the plants being 
in flower. Many of the specimens here exhibited 
have been sent by citizens. of Philadelphia. The 
forcing houses, which are located at the sides of the 
central conservatory, are receiving plants almost 
daily. While within the building the visitor should 
not fail to pass up into the gallery, and thence out 
upon the flat, from which delightful views may be 
had of the grounds in all directions, as well as a fine 
view of the Schuylkill from the flat at the east end 
of the building 

The gardens around the Hall are planted with hya- 
cinths and tulips, and it is estimated that 47,000 flow- 
ering and ornamental plants were required to decorate 
them. Exhibitors from the United States occupy 
nearly all the ground included between the old 
Landsdowne drive, Belmont avenue, the Women’s 
Pavilion and Horticultural Hall Portugal occupies 
a plot in the southeastern portion of the ground; 
England one acre southwest of the Hall; Spain south 
of the Hall; France southeast of Spain, and the 
Netherlands south of France. The decorative ground 
embraces a parterre with sunken garden, so planted 
as to show carpet, bedding, ribbon and geometric 
gardening. Here all kinds of bulbs suited to the 
season are in bloom, others are co bloom in the future, 
and the vast extent of this planting may be gathered 
from the statement that their number is over five 
thousand. 

The view from the front of this Hall looking west- 
ward is, by great odds, the finest within the Centen- 
nial grounds, as Jovely a bit of landscape gardening 
as one could wish to see. Directly behind you rises 
the artistically-proportioned, richly-ornamented _re- 
pository of plants, its golden Mdresque dome furnish- 
ing a lovely contrast to the chaste crystal of the 
superstructure while on every side wide, velvety 
lawns of the deepest green, gemmed with geraninms, 
verbenas, foliage plants, shrubbery and rare flowers 
stretch away inthe distance. Handsome urns, vases, 
rustic arbors, lawn statuary and garden ornaments of 
very many designs afford pleasing variety in all di- 
rections. 

The best time at which to see the terrace at its best is 
in the evening. The gates near the entrance to the Main 
Building are open until a late hour to parties leaving 
the grounds, and an hour or two spent here on a pleas- 
ant summer evening, from sunset into the twilight, 
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will not soon be forgotten. If, indegd, there be any- 
where a scene more lovely we have yet to behold it 
—with its smoothly-kept lawn stretching @way in the 
distance, varied with shrubbery, flowers and foliage 
plants, arranged with the utmost skill of the land- 
scape gardener; lamps dotting it everywhere in the 
early evening and growing brighter as the shadows 
gather; everywhere in the near distance a charming 
variety of architectural effect ; and, withal, the back- 
ground of a gorgeous evening sky fading into the 
glory of the stars. 
ELECTRIC ORCHESTRA. 

We cannot dismiss Horticultural Hall without a 
word in reference to the electric orchestra on exhi- 
bition in the eastern end of the building. This is 
perhaps one of the most curious musical instruments 
ever exhibited anywhere. In the progress of the past 
century we have invented appliances for lessening 
manual labor in almost every department of in- 
dustry, but this is probably the first and certainly the 
only successful attempt to read and play music by 
machinery. The instrument somewhat resembles an 
orchestrian in general appearance, and isso arranged 
that it can be played from a key-board like an ordi- 
nary pipe-organ. The chief improvement is the 
reading machine, which is connected with the in- 
strument by wires, along which the currents of ‘elec- 
tricity governing the action are conducted. The 
automatic reading is based upon the idea that if the 
music-note shall be printed on paper in metallic or 
conducting marks (such as printers style illuminated 
work), the electricity will distinguish the conducting 
characters thus formed from the non-conducting sur- 
face of the paper, and will thus be made to feel or 
“read” thenotes. [f,in place of this printed music, 
the notes be cut as perforations in the sheet, anda 
metallic plate be placed beneath, over which the 
sheet is drawn, this plate, which shows through the 
paper wherever the perforations exist, answers prac- 
tically the same purpose as the marks on the printed 
sheet, it being, in fact, but an additional modification 
of the same principle. The music sheet is in the form 
of a roll, which is drawn under a row of charged 
feelers or “readers,” whose office it is to distinguish 
the notes. It is moved by passing between two 
gum-covered rollers, which are rotated by a mechan- 
ism called a “wind engine.” The motor power of 
this is the compressed air or “ wind” of the bellows 
of the instrument; and it contains in its construction 
all the necessary elements of a steam engine, repre- 
sented, however, in such different forms that no re- 
semblance tothe latter is left. It is a double engine, 
each pair of opposite wind-pockets being equivalent 
to a steam cylinder, and the alternate movements of 
their swinging leaves are the counterparts of the push 
and return of the piston-head. 

The instrument now exhibited has several hun- 
dred “readers’’ or feelers, which stand close to- 
gether, in order that a great many may be placed in 
a small space. The electricity, which may be called 
a hundred-fingered performer, pervades them all, 
ready to pass at a moment wherever a note occurs. 
The various instruments, representing a band of 
twelve pieces, besides the drums, etc., have their ap- 
propriate spaces allotted them on the music sheet, and 
the connection between their “ readers” and the 
performing parts are made by wires, which, when 
grouped together, form the cable running ffom the 
reading apparatus to the main case. Each note, as 
soon as detected, is telegraphed to the corresponding 
performing magnet, and, as a great number may be 
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simultaneously read, it follows that the music may 
be exceedingly varied. The range of. application of 
this invention is not limited to instruments such as 
the present, which is simply its first fruit. -It may be 
applied on a large scale to the building of orches- 
tras, representing hundreds of performers, and on a 
small scale to the piano for the playing of our house- 
hold music. In this latter it does not at all conflict 
with the retention of the key-board, so that the in- 
strument may be used for all its present purposes, 
besides containing an automatic reading and per- 
forming apparatus, by which it will play without the 
human touch. As the music in the shape of printed 
or gilt notes, or even in the punched form, can be 
published with all the facilities of the press for in- 
definite multiplication, it can be furnished at prices 
not much greater than those of corresponding or- 
dinary sheet music printed in ink. 

The music played by this strange instrument is, of 
course, boundless in its range, and the performances 
are very enjoyable. It is, in fact, a complete or- 


chestra, worked by machinery, and the most difficult 
scores ever written are played as correctly .by the 
electric fingers as the simplest airs. But, though 
electricity is thus made to take the place of the 
skilled pianist, it is, after all, without a soul, and 
none of those sympathetic touches so thrilling in the 
performance of a perfect artist can be expected. 


—_-_>-__—_. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITS. 


FRENCH DISPLAY OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


As the United States occupied a conspicuous posi- 
tion in the Universal Exposition of Paris in 1867, 
this fact was a sufficient reason in the minds of the 
French people to respond with equal cordiality to the 
invitation to compete at the National Exposition now 
being held at Landsdowne, France is well repre- 
sented, and besides the fine display in the Main Build- 
ing, makes a very interesting exhibit of the public 
works of the country, including bridges, causeways 
and mining, in a special building located directly 
north of the east end of the Main Building. The 
structure is made of iron frames filled in with differ- 
ent colored ‘bricks, and was erected under the aus- 
pices of the Ministry or Department of Public Works. 
The building has been completed in a comparatively 
short space of time and presents a solid and strong 
appearance, It is about 100 feet long by 50 wide. 
At the apex of the roof is a skylight reaching the 
_ length of the building, which furnishes sufficient 
light throughout, while the walls are covered with 
cloth painted in imitation of frescoing. 

The exhibits within the building are especially in- 
teresting to civil engineers and students of the pro- 
fession, and are likely to attract much attention. 
They include models, charts and drawings of the 
bridges, mines, etc., of France, collected by order of 
the Ministry of Public Works, in which service the 
leading railways of the country heartily codperated. 
The models and drawings, etc., are such as are used 
in the School of Bridges and Causeways, an institu- 
tion established more than a hundred years ago. 

On the rear wall, facing the entrance to the build- 
ing, is hang a handsomely framed chart, about 20 feet 4 
square, showing the lines of communication of France, 
and forming a very interesting study. The lines are 
divided into terrestrial, fluvial and maritime. The 
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terrestrial comprise the roads and railways, and the 
fluvial embrace the navigable rivers and canals. The 
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national roads are represented by dark brown lines, 
the department roads by-a narrower line of the same 
color, while the railways are marked by white lines 
and the rivers and canals by blue. A conventional 
representation of the mountains show the summits 
of water-sheds and the large rivers occupying the 
intervening valleys. The principal lines of maritime 
navigation are figured by gold lines, while the depths 
of the sea, from one hundred to one thousand 
metres, are shown by lines of red. The country is 
painted green, set off in pretty contrast by semi- 
circles of light all around the coast marking the illu- 
minating ranges of the different lighthouses on the 
coast. The chart alsoincludes the chief towns and 
cities, properly marked by brass buttons. 

To the right of the entrance to the building is 
placed a number of surveying instruments, mining 
tools and civil engineering instruments generally. 
Over the door is a fine representation of the bridge 
Du-jour, at Paris, crossing the Seine. In connection 
with it three models are shown, made on a scale of 
one twenty-fifth, one representing the viaduct entire, 
another an abutment arch, and the third two arches 
of the viaduct from the Versailles road to the quay 
on the right bank of the Seine. To the right of it 
is a well-executed picture of the canal of Marseilles 
and the bridge of Roquefaveur, illustrated also by a 
handsome model of three arches, about twelve feet 
in height, while on the opposite side is a view of the 
Port Launay viaduct on the Aulne. A large model 
is also shown of three arches and four piers on a 
scale of one twenty-fifth. The bridge was constructed 
for the railway from Chateaulin to Brest, and com- 
prises twelve arches of twenty-two metres span. 

Next come drawings and models of lighthouses, 
showing sectional views, the foundation bed, and 
other interesting points. On the first of January last 
the number of lighthouses on the French coast 
amounted to three hundred and seventy-nine, not in- 
cluding those of Algeria. The first of the drawings 
and models represents the lighthouse of La Croix, 
erected a distance of two thousand metres from shore. 
There is also a fine illustration of the lighthouse at 
Cape Spartel, south of the Straits of Gibraltar, a very 
dangerons point, and where, previously, many vessels 
had been wrecked and many lives lost. The edifice 
consists of a tower, of which the exterior is square and 
the interior circular. Plans, drawings and models 
are then shown of the lighthouses of Creach, at the 
eastern extremity of the island of Quessant, of Tri- 
agnon, of Royan, and several other places. 

The viaduct of Dinan on the Rance is nicely illus- 
strated by a large model of threearches. The bridge 
is 315 metres in length, and the archway 41.30 metres 
above the level of the canal, and the whole bridge 
consists of ten semi-circular arches of 16 metres span. 
The model is perfect in all its details, and shows great 
skill and ingenuity in its construction. There is also 
exhibited an excellent model of the bridge of Arcole 
on the Seine, on a scale of one twenty-fifth. This 
bridge comprises only a single span of 80 metres. It 
is composed of twelve ribs, of which the ten inter- 
mediate are 1.33 metres apart, and the two outside 
ribs are 3.50 metres. These ribs are made up of three 
parts—an arch, a string piece, and a rigid spandril 
uniting the arch and string piece. The next model 
of interest is that of the swing bridge at Brest, to- 
gether with a model of the tower and its mechanism 
and a fine view in perspective of the port of Brest. 
Besides these there are excellent drawings and models 
of the bridge of St. Sauvan, the iron viaduct of Bus- 
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seau D’Ahun on the Creuse and the iron viaduct on 
the Bouble. After these comespecimens of steel rails, 
lamps and appliances for light-houses, apparatus for 
electric light and numerous portfolios of lithographed 
drawings, and photographs of railway depots, stations, 
rolling stock, etc. Among the more interesting of 
the charts, plans and drawings which adorn the west- 
ern wall is one showing the improvement of the Seine 
from Rouen to Havre. Itis drawn on a scale of 
1-60,000, and is executed in excellent style. Another 
drawing represents the line of navigation between 
Paris and Auxerre, aiso an excellent geologic chart 
in detail of France, and a plan,showing the deposits 
of phosphate of lime. Then there is a model in stone, 
wood, iron and bronze of the Lock of the Port of 
Dunkirk, representing the great Lock with gates and 
swing bridge. The Lock is 21 metres in breadth, 
and is calculated for ships of the largest tonnage. The 
port of Marseilles is illustrated by a large perspective 
view, together with a model showing the extent of 
basins and swing bridge. Numerous models of other 
bridges, etc., are also exhibited, showing the depth of 
water, the state of foundations, and forming alto- 
gether a valuable display for aid of the student. 
KANSAS AND COLORADO, ° 
The Legislature of Kansas passed, in 1874, an ap 

propriation of $5,000 for the collection of articles for 
exhibition at the Centennial, and some time later an 
appropriation of $10,000 to pay the cost of erecting a 
suitable building. This building is situated between 
the Women’s Pavilion and Agricultural Hall, and 
was the first site selected by any of the states. _ It is 
in the form of a Maltese cross. Colorado, under an 
arrangement made with the Kansas Board, occupies 
one-fourth of the building, the west wing. The in- 
terior somewhat resembles that of Agricultural Hall. 
Around the sides are hung sheaves of wheat, rye and 
barley; cotton is displayed in profusion, and of a 
seemingly fine quality, while under the dome is a 
handsome bronze fountain, presented by the ladies of 
Topeka. Above it is suspended a fac simile of the 
old Independence bell, formed entirely of Kansas 
products. The entire rim of the bell consists of 
wheat, millet, broom corn and sorghum. The tongue 
is formed of a gourd six feet long; the hammer is a 
bell-shaped gourd a foot and a half in diameter. 
Around the top of the bell the inscription, “* Proclaim 
liberty,’’ etc., is formed of millet and flax; the de- 
sign is unique and well conceived. There is wheat 
on exhibition the stalks of which are from five feet 
to six and a half feet high, with heads from three to 
six inches long. The remarkable richness of the 
soil of that state is still further proven by the size to 
which the corn growns, specimens being shown 
ranging from thirteen to seventeen and a half feet 
high, with the ears of corn eight and ten feet from 
the ground. The other grains range in size in about 
the same proportion. There are shown about four- 
teen different varieties of wild grass, commencing 
with buffalo grass, six inches in height, and ending 
with blue-stem prairie grass, over ten feet high, 
which, as the placard facetiously remarks, is “ too 
big for hay and not quite large enough for cord 
‘wood,” Ears of corn are exhibited from twelve 
‘to fifteen inches long, one stalk carrying thirteen 
ears and another seven. A very large display is also 
made of the varieties of birds and insects found in 
‘the state, and of the minerals, stone. ore, etc. These 
are all well arranged and systematically labeled ; in- 
formation in regard to any of them being found on 
‘inquiry at the office. One exhibit, in which Kansas 
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particularly prides herself, is that of timber, which is 
proof conclusive that this state is not what some 
think- onecontinued prairie of grass and plain of sand, 

Colorado’s exhibit is confined exclusively to a 
display of wild animals and birds, which are dis. . 
played surrounding the base and climbing the side 
of a miniature mountain. This display includes 
about 200 mammals and 300 or 4oobirds. The col- 
lection is part of a private one lately at Denver, be- 
longing to Mrs. M. A. Maxwell, a resident of Boul- 
der, Colorado, but a native of Pennsylvania. Most 
of the specimens were captured by Mrs. Maxwell 
herself, and she superintends their exhibition. The 
mountain is covered with cedar trees, on which the 
birds are perched, and the wild-cat is represented as 
in the impossible act of spring through one of the 
trees, across a couple of jagged spurs, for a pair of 
innocent-looking robins. The display attracts con- 
siderable attention. , 

In this building are comfortable reading-rooms 
and a parlor, the latter containing a piano. In it 
are also the coat worn by the famous Kit Carson, 
made of buckskin; the first bureau ever owned by 
Abraham Lincoln, it having been made to his or- 
der when he was first married; and a number of 
other curiosities of value. The walls are hung with 
pictures of scenery in that interesting portion of the 
country. 

THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Few visitors, whether strangers or Philadelphians, 
are aware of the perfection of the arrangements made 
for the needs or comfort of the public, while to a 
large proporation of the exhibitors and others in 
daily attendance the details of some of the most 
important departments are yet unknown. One of 
the most valuable and necessary, yet least understood, 
of these arrangements is the working hospital man- 
aged by the Centennial Medical Department, a bureau 
headed by Dr. Wm. Pepper, and consisting of six 
other well-known physicians. Each of the volunteer 
physicians is on duty for three consecutive hours three 
times each week. Romantically situated, bridging a 
little stream that flows beneath it and surrounded by 
vines and foliage, with a clump of trees in the back- 
ground, the hospital building may readily be distin- 
guished at a distance by a large white flag bearing 
the Geneva Cross. It is situated immediately north 
of the Judges’ Pavilion. The hospital is intended 
only for temporary uses, and patients are not kept 
over night if it is possible to remove them to their 
homes or hotels. To avoid unnecessary delays in 
the conveyance of sick or injured patients to this 
place from different parts of the ground, and to re- 
move them when treated, ambulances are constantly 
in attendance, and, in all the principal buildings, 
stretchers are provided for the use of persons suddenly 
hurt or taken ill. 

There are many patients treated whose cases are of 
a less acute nature and who, disliking to be borne 
through the throngs, are frequently brought to the 
medical headquarters in rolling chairs. Here they 
are taken to the reception room, and thence to the 
staff room, where they are prescribed for or, if ne- 
cessary, removed at once to one of the wards, There 
is a male and a female ward, and in each are six beds. 
«Miss Byard is the matron in charge. In the staff 
room are four large black walnut cabinets of the 
finest drugs and medicines, these being contributions 
of four public-spirited Philadelphia firms, Many of 
the complaints treated at the hospital are trivial and 
easily disposed of, but many others are of a serious 
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nature, and the immediate treatment of skillful physi- 
cians has, in more than one instance, arrested what 
might have proved a fatal attack of disease. The 
number of patients has, of course, varied considera- 
bly at different periods. On some days only eight or 
ten have applied for relief, while on other days over 
100 sufferers have been treated. Fortunately it has 
not been necessary to perform many surgical opera- 
tions, though there have been several amputations of 
a minor character. Four faithful and prompt order- 
lies are always on hand to assist in removing patients 
from one place to another. In brief, nothing which 
could add to the comfort of visitors becoming ill or ac- 
cidentally hurt has been forgotten. Application for 
relief has been frequently made at the Government 
hospital by persons in need of assistance. but this in- 
stitution is simply a model and not intended for gen- 
eral treatment. The Centennial Hospital, however, 
is for the use of every one needing medical aid 
within the grounds, and the treatment is entirely 
gratuitous, all who apnly being carefully attended to 
without money and without price. A large propor- 
tion of those who apply for relief are persons afflicted 
with diseases incident to the season, and it is believed 
that many serious results have been prevented by 
prompt and efficient treatment. 
CARRIAGE ANNEX. 

The most important annex to the Main Building 
is known as the “ Carriage Annex,” though it con- 
tains many things besides carriages. In the depart- 
ment of stoves, for instance, the variety is so great 
that the American housewife will, in all probability, 
become bewildered before she can make her choice. 
Such a collection has never been seen before. . The 
floor space of this extensive building is divided by 
two intersecting avenues into four large sections. 
Of these the two which lie south of the avenue run- 
ning east and west are occupied almost exclusively 
by vehicles of various descriptions and carriage wood 
work; while the two northern sections are occupied 
by a great variety of exhibits. Of the latter the 
northwestern portion contains chiefly steam railway 
cars, street cars, children’s carriages, carriage fittings, 
models of different kinds, ornamental iron work, wire 
work and basket work; while the northeastern sec- 
tion is filled with stoves, ranges, and other heating 
and cooking apparatus, plumbers’ work, refrigerators, 
and a wide range of house-furnishing goods. The 
American exhibitors here number 430, and there are 
some 20 foreign exhibitors. The exhibit of carriages, 
sleighs, etc., is very large, and with the exception, 
perhaps, of the steam railway cars, it is the most at- 
tractive to the average visitor. Not only is the 
United States well represented but there are exhibits 
also from leading makers in England, Russia, Aus- 
tria, Canada and Italy. Carriages “‘ we read about” 
in books of travel are here to be seen. A Coventry 
firm exhibits in the southeastern corner of the build- 
ing, a collection of English bicycles or two-wheeled 
velocipedes. Some are very large, one being full 
eight feet high, and others comparatively small, while 
all are constructed in the lightest manner consistent 
with strength. Riding on bicycles has recently be- 
come very popular in England, and this exhibit com- 
prises the different sizes and patterns used by the 
English bicycle clubs. ° 

Among the cars are the various kinds used on the 
horse and steam roads in this country. The display oc- 
cupies considerable space, and the cars are filled daily 
with sight-seers. These cars were all buik to be 
placed on the road, and not especially for exhibition, 
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so that they are fair samples of the rolling stock of 
all our railroads. The palace cars are by far the 
most elegant, and the interior of them is fitted up in 
the most luxurious manner, being filled with every 
convenience and comfort admissible in traveling. 
The cuisine department of these coaches could not 
fail to please the most fastidious epicure. The ceil- 
ing is in the shape of an arch, but we find that the 
arches lower down and form inviting beds. A draw- 
ing-room car, named after the Emperor of Brazil, is 
exhibited, which is intended for a railroad in Brazil. 
The car is a very neat and comfortable-looking 
coach, and the seats, as is necessary in that warm 
climate, are of cane. Several other cars are exhibited, 
both for wide and narrow-gauge railroads, with no 
expensive adornments, but substantial and plain. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF GLASS. 


Situated as the glassworks are, in the remote 
southwest corner of the grounds, in the rear of Ma- 
chinery Hall, they do not attract the number of 
visitors or arouse that degree of interest which they 
deserve. The factory is a private enterprise, and an 
instructive hour may well be spent in learning a few 
of the mysteries of the modus of making glassware. 
The structure is large in its dimensions, and the ex- 
terior highly ornamented. Around the whole build- 
ing the cornice is surmounted with glass globes of 
large size and various colors, which add much to its 
effect. Inside this building, all the day long, an 
animated scene may be witnessed. Here the work- 
men are seen swinging around their heads their long 
iron tubes, at the end of which is the molten glass, 
thus cooling the material or lengthening the mass, as 
the case may be. What is now so pliable will soon 
be in condition to preserve its reputation for brittle- 
ness. Now the skillful workman blows through the 
tube to expand the mass, and again with ease and 
rapidity fashions it into any desired shape, according 
to the purpose for which it is designed. Goblets, 
tumblers. lamps, chimneys, dishes, vases, are all the 
while taking shape, and in a few minutes from the 
time the material is taken from the fiery furnace the 
manufactured article, unless it is to be put into the 
annealing oven, may appear on the counter exposed 
for sale. ‘The work is done by pressure more rapidly, 
and with even greater ease, giving the glass anv de- 
sired shape by means of a press which contains a 
mould of the proper size and shape. In two of these 
moulds small busts of Lincoln and Washington are 
made, and the semi-transparent glass is shaped as 
rapidly as that for ordiuary glassware. The visitor 
should not fail to spend an hour in these works. It 
is profitable even in this midsummer weather. They 
may readily be reached by the narrow-gauge rail- 
road, if at any time the distance be too great or the 
weather too warm to walk thither. 

A NEVADA QUARTZ MILL. 

The BelcherMining Company, of the gold mines 
of Nevada, have in full operation in a small building 
erected for the purpose, an annex to Machinery Hall 
on the west, a quartz mill. The capacity of the mill 
is five tons per hour, and the method of its construc- 
tion very simple. The component parts of the ma- 
chine are a crusher and amalgamating pans, erected 
at an elevation somewhat higher than the crusher ; 
to one side of itis the feed-pan, which will hold 
about four bushels of ore, and which allows it to pass 
gradually into the crushing machine. When it 
passes into this it is crushed into fine dust with the ir- 
resistible power which the descending iron hammer 
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it contains possesses. After this process a stream of 
water is turned in, which washes the ore through a 
fine sieve into the amalgamating pans, where it is 
heated to assist in the disintegration, and the mer- 
cury is added. _ It is now in a liquid state, and in 
this condition it is run into still another pan, which 
contains revolving wheels and prevents the dirt from 
settling, while the mercury, from its heaviness, car- 
ries the precious metal to the bottom of the tank. It 
then runs into an iron bell-shaped cup at the side, 
whence it is run through a curious bag, the mercury 
sifting through and the metal remaining. This metal 
is amalgam, and contains gold, silver and mercury, 
and is remarkably heavy. The finishing process is 
to pass it into the retort, from which it comes in a 
perfect state. 


—s 
— 





THE ART GALLERY. 
MEMORIAL HALL AND ART ANNEX. 


HE Art Gallery in which, with its An- 
nex, the pictures and statues sent by all 
nations to the Exhibition are contained, is in 
close proximity to the Main Exhibition 
Building. It is built upon a broad terrace, 


some feet above the general level to which 
the visitor ascends by broad and easy steps 
in front, or by smaller mounts at the sides. 
These main steps are flanked at the top by 


enormous bronze figures of winged horses. 
The general design of the building is a right- 
angled parallelogram, 365 feet long and 210 
feet wide, relieved by square towers at each 
of the four corners, and by projecting vesti- 
bules and steps in the centre of each of the 
long sides. ‘The building is crowned by a 
four-sided dome rising to a moderate height 
at the intersection of the two main halls. At 
the base of this dome are seated four tradi- 
tional figures of the Arts and Sciences, and on 
the top is a standing figure representing Co- 
lumbia. The four square towers at the an- 
gles of the structure do not rise much above 
the line of the walls, and each corner is or- 
namented with its American eagle. The 
materials of which this building are construct- 
ed are granite, glass, and iron. The rooms 
within are well-proportioned and well-light- 
ed, and, except that the corridor running 
east and west is too narrow, the arrangement 
of the interior is much to be commended. 
This is the most imposing and substantial 
of all the Exhibition structures. It was built 
at a cost of $1,500,000, by the State of Penn- 
sylvania and the City of Philadelphia, and 
was placed at the disposal of the Commis- 
sion, to be used during the Exhibition for 
the display of sculpture, paintings in oil and 
water colors; engraving and lithography ; 
photography ; industrial and architectural 
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designs ; models and decorations ; ceramic 
and vitreous works, and mosaic and inlaid 
ornamentation. After the Exhibition it is de- 
signed to make it the receptacle of an indus- 
trial and art collection similar to the famous 
South Kensington Museum at London. The 
design of the building is modern Renais- 
sance. It stands on a terrace 122 feet above 
the level of the Schuylkill, is on a line par- 
allel with and 200 feet north of the Main 
Building, covering one-and-a-half acres, and 
70 feet high. It hasa dome of glass and iron 
150 feet in height, which, however, shows 
to best advantage within the building. The 
entrance is 70 feet wide, to which there is a 
rise of thirteen steps. Each of the door- 
ways is 40 feet high and fifteen feet wide, 
opening into a large vestibule, through which 
the visitor passes into the rotunda. 

From the east and west sides of the ro- 
tunda extend the galleries, each 98 feet long, 
48 feet wide and 35 feet high. These gal- 
leries now have temporary divisions for the 
better display of paintings, and with the 
rotunda form a grand hall, 287 feet long and 
83 feet wide, capable of comfortably accom- 
modating 8,000 persons. From the galleries 
doorways open into two smaller galleries, 
each 89 feet long and 28 feet wide, -one at 
each end of the building. Along the north 
side of the main galleries and rotunda ex- 
tends a corridor 14 feet wide, opening on 
its north side into a series of rooms, twenty- 
three in number, designed for studios and 
smaller exhibition rooms. All the galleries 
and the rotunda are lighted from above, the 
pavilions and studios from the sides. The 
building affords 75,000 square feet of wall 
space for paintings, and 20,000 square feet 
of floor space for statues. The lights 
throughout are double, the upper being of 
clear glass and the under of ground glass. 

The inner walls, ceiling and dome of Me- 
morial Hall are in the virgin whiteness of 
plaster of Paris. They need color, gilding 
and such other decoration as can only be 
applied as time, means, and artistic considera- 
tion will allow. But in their present con- 
dition there isa great deal of noble work 
visible. The columns, pilasters, capitals, 
brackets, caryatides, panelings and entab- 
latures are fine examples of good design and 
good workmanship. The marble wainscoting 
throughout the building shows to good 
advantage. It consists of a strip of gray 
marble, beneath which is a broad strip of 
orange-colored Italian marble, with a sub- 
base of blue marble. The proportions of 
the various halls and corridors are stately, 
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and they are at the same time better fitted 

for the purposes of an art exhibition than are 
most of the palaces and other royal edifices 
that are used for art museums abroad, the 
lighting, by sky-lights and by gas at night, 
being admirably provided for. 

Great as is the space afforded here, the 
applications from American and foreign ar- 
tists were so far beyond its capacity as tore- 
quire the erection of a much more spacious 
building—the Art Annex which stands imme- 
diately in the rear of the Art Gallery. Itaf- 
fords 60,000 square feet of wall space avail- 
able for paintings, and contains 30 galleries, 
each 40 feet square, besides four galleries, 
each 100 feet long by 54 feet wide, and two 
transverse central corridors. 

Memorial Hall is, indeed, a palace of 
superb actualities, but also of more superb 
possibilities, and the government and people 
of Pennsylvania must see to its future in- 
terior decoration in a style in keeping with 
its general grand design. There are now on 
exhibition here and in its very extensive and 
well-planned Annex enough pictures and 
works in sculpture to occupy and interest the 
visitor for hours on many consecutive days. 
Among them hundreds of original paintings, 
which have been extensively copied, are 
seen just as they came from the magic brush 
of the master. It may also be added here 
that the Art Gallery is the coolest of all the 
Exhibition buildings, and that it furnishes a 
grateful refuge to visitors during the warm 
weather of midsummer. The following na- 
tions are represented: Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Austria, Spain, Sweden, 
Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Norway, Brazil, Argentine Republic, Chili, 
Mexico, Portugal, Canada, and the United 
States. Much that is upon the walls is 
cheap and of comparatively little artistic 
merit ; but the best sheaf of wheat contains 

‘much that is of less value than the golden 
grain. We are content where there is so 
much, and so much of great excellence, that 
a large proportion of the total exhibit shall 
be of third-rate quality. There is still enough 
left to make thisone of the finest exhibitions 
of paintings that the world has ever seen. 

Entering the Hall from the front we find 

ourselves in the south vestibule, with the 
rotunda before us. Here, as well as in the 


rotunda and the arcades, on each side of the 
vestibule, there is to be found a display of 
statuary from Italy, France, Germany, Great 
Britain and the United States, of which the 
finest figure is probably the Medea, near the 
central group in the rotunda. 


There are 
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many pieces of sculpture here that should 
attract attention. The rude colossal bust of 
Washington, by an Italian artist, five times 
the size of life, will challenge notice in this 
part of the Hall, as also the colossal bronze 
representing Bismark, and the terra cotta 
group of America, executed at the Lambeth 
potteries, England, and placed on a pedes- 
tal immediately beneath the dome. Though 
we do not greatly admire this, yetit is a fine 
specimen of what can be accomplished in 
producing ornamental effects with very com- 
mon material. The great size of the group 
rendered the firing of it very difficult, but 
such was the care exercised that the various 
sections were fired without a single flaw. 

Temporary corridors open east and west 
from the rotunda. To the east are the gal- 
leries of France and Germany; to the west, 
those of Great Britain and the United 
States. Not only do the galleries present a 
rich show of art treasures, but the corridors 
themselves have become art galleries for the 
time. Passing north from the rotunda we 
enter the main corridor, running east and 
west the entire length of the building,through 
which we may pass east to the Castillani col- 
lection, the Austrian department, or out 
among the Italian mosaics on our way to 
the Annex; or if we turn to the west, after 
leaving the rotunda, a fewsteps bring us to the 
Spanish and Swedish gallery on the left, or 
to the northwest British room on the right, 
where are hung the pictures loaned by Queen 
Victoria. These are mainly the works of 
deceased artists, among them two of West’s 
pictures, which possess for us another inter- 
est than their mere artistic value. In rooms 
adjoining these, on the north side of the 
corridor, are English engravings and speci- 
mens of the work of the South Kensington 
School of Design, while the corridor on this 
side is hung with Enflish water colors and 
smaller paintings in oil that could not so well 
be placed in the largeroom. Theeastern half 
of the corridor contains numerous pieces of 
sculpture as also the north vestibule. In 
room Y, in the northeastern corner of the 
building, is Wagner’s ‘‘Chariot Race,’’ a 
powerfully drawn picture from Munich, well 
known by engraving and photograph. This 
picture is valued at $28,000 ; Hans Makart’s 
great picture, Catharine Cornaro, across the 
aisle in the Austrian department, at $45,000. 
In the south vestibule Italy makes a very 
fine display of mosaics, which perhaps one- 
half the visitors to the Exposition mistake 
for paintings. 

Among the nations, Great Britain takes the 
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lead in her display of paintings. No such 
exhibition of what is being done in England 
to-day has ever, we are told, been made in 
any foreign country. It far surpasses the 
French Exhibition of 1867, and that at Vi- 
enna in 1873. Certain it is, we have never 
had so many English pictures in this coun- 
try as are seen in Philadelphia to-day. She 
does not come to sell her wares, but, from 
Queen to Commoner, our motherland takes 
down these pictures from her walls—many 
of them of almost priceless value—incurs the 
risk of damage in shipment and from hand- 
ling,and generously loans them here for half 
a year. 

No amount of lawful patriotism will pre- 
vent us from yielding the palm gracefully to 
our British cousins. In fact, one may al- 
ready hazard the prediction that when the 
final award comes to be made they will head 
_the total list. Not only is the collection 
large, but its average of excellence is very 
high. To the eye of a rapid observer on 
his first round it seems almost as if there was 
not, among the three or four hundreds, a 
single weak or unattractive ‘picture. The 


English have improved spon their exhibition 
at Vienna by dint of careful weeding and a 


wider range of situation. We encounter the 
brightest names in English art, some dead, 
but the greater number still alive. 

The briefest resume will make this appar- 
ent. Wenote Riviere’s War Times, O’ Neill’s 
Volunteer, Sir John Gilbert’s Battle of Nase- 
by ; Ansdell’s Anxious Mother, a superb- 
ly painted merino ewe with her two lambs ; 
Faed’s God’s Acre ; Landseer’s Sick Mon- 
key, Leighton’s Interior of a Jewish House, 
rich in color; Cooke’s Goodwin’s Light- 
house, where the water is as translucent as 
nature itself; Colin Hunter’s Trawlers Wait- 
ing for Darkness; two remarkable pictures 
by Henry Moore, Storm Approaching on 
the Welsh Coast at Sunset and a Winter 
Gale in the Channel ; Brett’s Morning among 
the Boulders on the Coast ; Horsley’s Check- 
mate in Next Move, a wonderful interior, 
with light entering through a window in the 
background ; Crowe’s Goldsmith’s Mourn- 
ers, and Riviere’s Circe and Companions of 
Ulysses. But of these and others we shall 
speak at greater length presently. 

The best treasures of many of the leading 
galleries in England have been robbed for 
awhile to make up an array of talent that is 
most gratifying in its general effect and that 
one might look for in vain elsewhere. There 
is one room in particular already referred 
to—the small side chamber to the north— 
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which might be called the chamber of the 
illustrious dead. Here every picture is elo- 
quent of a bygone age, though in artistic fin- 
ish less excellent it may be than many of 
those in the main gallery. The portrait of 
Hannah More, by Opie, is loaned by the 
Duke of Manchester. Many Americans will 
here have their first and probably their only 
opportunity of seeing the originals of West's 
Death of General Wolfe and Christ Blessing 
Little Children. The Banquet Scene and 
Banquo’s Ghost, by Maclise, is powerful in 
effect of light and shade. Frith’s Marriage 
of the Prince of Wales is remarkable for its 
fidelity in preserving the likenesses of the 
stately cortege without sacrifice of pictorial 
grouping. In short, in this one room alone 
there is enough to occupy the student for 
many a profitable hour. 

The English water colors are scarcely in- 
ferior to the oils. But we have time only to 
cast a rapid glance at two or three of them— 
Fadena’s Story of an Honest Wife, Jopling’s 
In the Conservatory, and Sir John Gilbert’s 
Visit of Francis I. to the Queen of Navarre. 
The pleasure of visiting the English collec- 
tion is rendered complete by the circum- 
stance that each picture bears the title in full 
and the artist’s name. The pictures are ad- 
mirably hung having been arranged with 
a regard for symmetry and a knowledge of 
color surprising to witness. The English 
department has been admirably catalogued 
by the British Commissioners, the fullness 
and clearness of the foreign work causing 
the unsatisfactory character of the American 
publication to be the more apparent. 

But if England has done better, the 
United States has at least done well. The 
American section is doubtless a fair showing 
of the artistic strength of the nation. There 
are many very fine pictures in this section, 
and our American painters and sculptors 
have apparently little cause to be afraid of 
comparisons. No less than six walls in the 
Art Gallery, each nearly one hundred feet in 
length, are hung with American pictures. 
And in simple justice to the contributors, it 
must be said that no previous collection has 
contained more good paintings and fewer 
bad ones. Our best artists are amply repre- 
sented, although, perhaps, the cream of our 
collection is not to be found here but 
rather in the Art Annex. Passing in rapid 
view, we recognize the Gun Foundry, by 
Wiers; Moran’s Mountain of the Holy 
Cross ; F. W. Ward’s Village Post- Office ; 
Pearce’s L’Italienne; Moran’s Hawk’s Nest; 
Bridgman’s Story-Teller and the Flower of 
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the Harem. The Duck’s Breakfast, by W. H. 
Lippincott, is promising. J. M. Hart ex- 
hibits the Sunny Memories of Berkshire ; 
F. Hill, Yosemite Valley; Crane, Whit- 
tredge, De Haas, Constant Meyer, Hubbard 
and Wordsworth Thompson are abundantly 
and happily represented. There are also 
charming pieces from Kensett, Cropsey and 
Allston. . 

As we move on, singling out a few, almost 
by chance, we note Kensett’s Lake George, 
with its glorious autumnal verdure ; Gifford’s 
Venice, and the delicate tints in Colman’s 
Twilight on the Prairie. On one wall hangs 
Bierstadt’s Yosemite, and near by its com. 
panion, the Monarchs of the Forest, and 
his Mount Hood. Yet Whittredge’s Forest 
Trees do not suffer much from the proximity 
of their towering neighbors. De Haas has 
some marines, charming as usual, of which 
the Brig Heaving to fora Pilot happens to 
strike our hurried fancy. And then, who 
could fail to see Cropsey’s Mill; or the White 
Hills, by Shattuck ; or Eastman Johnson’s 
Cottage Devotions? In a somewhat similar 
style, but altogether different in effect, is the 
Sunday Afternoon in New England, by Bel- 
lows. Our visitors from over the seas will 


not fail to be struck with the power and the 
novelty of Bispham’s Stampede of Wild 


‘Horses on the Prairie. And the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, to us perhaps an old 
story, will be to them the vivid embodiment 
of a great episode in our hi tory. 

The art display of Germany is not so 
strong as was anticipated, but several at- 
tractive pieces are easily selected. Van 
Starkenborgh’s Harvest Scene fully deserves 
the gold medal it has obtained. Boser’s 
Girl with the Bundle is fresh and life-like. 
Pohler’s Road through the Hills is a true 
German landscape. As might be expected, 
the battle pieces attract much attention. 
Knots of three and four, inspired more by 
_ zeal than by knowledge, gather in front of 
Braun’s Surrender at Sedan, a flashy scene, 
very hard, done in brickdust and in a bad 
light. But the equestrian portrait of Unser 
Fritz, seen facing the entrance to the room 
would be an effective picture anywhere. It 
is spirited in grawing and correct in 
color. On the east wall La Penserosa by 
G. Graef, of Berlin, is a very good head, 
the background dull gold, and the flesh 
painting remarkable for color and texture. 
The Pic-nic in Asia Minor, by Eckenbreck- 
er, near the southwest corner of the Gallery, 
is regarded by art critics as perhaps the most 
hopeful picture in the room. There is also 
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a number of exceedingly fine landscapes, 
one or two of which are uncommonly strong 
and luminous. Without excess of variety we 
can claim that Germany is decidedly sur- 
passed by America in breadth of artist con- 
ception and even in coloring. 

The French gallery has a fair proportion 
of good pictures, but it shows one here and 
there that does its neighbors little credit. 
Still the collection, as a whole, is typical of 
French style, if not at its highest pitch of 
perfection. The strong piece is perhaps the 
portrait of Mlle. Croizette on horseback, by 
Duran. Horse and rider are equally good, 
but the lady is likely to attract an undue 
share of attention, the horse being pro- 
nounced by art-critics ‘‘one of the finest 
animals of his race that has ever been 
painted.’’ The picture is a very large one, 
the figures the size of life, standing almost 
in profile on the sea-shore, the sea merely 
indicated, and the waves lapsing in the gen- 
tlest of lines along the beach. The lady 
sits at rest, both hands on the reins upon 
her knee, her veil lightly stirred by the 
summer wind. On the opposite wall is the 
Assassination of Czesar, a powerfully wrought 
canvas, by Clement. Harpignie’s Study of 
Trees is forcible, and there are good things 
by Leleux. The School, by Cochin, is in 
the realistic style. The faces of the pupils 
are expressive and varied. A nice, clean, 
sweet little landscape is The Moussy Valleys 
in Spring (135), by Groisselliez, replete with 
freshness and sympathy with nature. An- 
other picture that deservedly attracts atten- 
tion, is the Young Satyrs’ School (194), by 
Louis Prion. The Rest, by Perrault, (191), 
is a pleasing picture, a young girl sleeping, 
her head upon a sheaf of wheat. We con- 
fess to some disappointment, not at what the 
French have done, but at what they might 
have done. It is evident that they have not 
exerted themselves as the English have. The 
names represented and the pictures exhibited 
are good. But where are the great works 
that made the exhibition of 1873 at Vienna 
so attractive? In contrast with the array of 
English art their absence here is painfully felt. 

We cannot leave this gallery without some 
notice of what is conspicuously the most 
abominable thing in the entire Exposition. 
It is hung as a companion picture to the 
Caesar, and mars the pleasure of many a vis- 
itor to the French room, This compound 
of falsehood and horrors represents Rizpah 
defending her seven sons from the birds of 
prey (2 Samuel xxi: 8-12). The oldest 
victim is here a man of thirty-five; ‘‘ Riz- 
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pah’’ looks as if she might be his wife in- 
stead of his mother, now sixty years of age 
according to the Bible story. The vulture 
is an eagle, a bird that, it is said, does not 
eat putrifying flesh. The men were doubt- 
less hung by the neck; this painter hangs 
them by the wrists. The picture is no less 
ridiculous than horrible and should be turn- 
ed to the wall, or the artist might hang seven 
scalps to the belt of his Amazon, change her 
position a little for the war dance, and have 
his huge canvas shipped west—a present 
from the Great Father at Washington to Sit- 
ting Bull and his appreciative warriors. It 
is the degradation of art to paint such an 
abomination as this and call it ‘‘a picture.’’ 

The east room of the Art Gallery, beyond 
the French and German galleries, contains 
the Austrian collection, in which is exhibit- 
ed the largest and perhaps the most striking 
picture in the Exposition, namely, Hans 
Makart’s ‘‘ Venice doing homage to Cather- 
ine Cornaro.’’ This picture overshadows all 
others in the room by its superiority as well 
as by its size, and makes it difficult to do full 
justice to the merits, such as they are, of the 
many pictures by minor artists. It repre- 


sents the féte of Catherine Cornaro, a Vene- 
tian lady, who was married to the King of 
Cyprus, and on the death of her husband re- 


turned to Venice and bestowed her island 
upon her countrymen. They, in gratitude, 
made her a grand féte, and all the wealthy 
citizens came to her palace to do her honor 
and to lay superb presents at her feet. The 
artist has depicted the triumph of this noble 
lady with a bright exuberance of fancy and 
a rare mastery over color. The number of 
figures is very great, and yet nowhere is an 
attitude repeated. Every pose is a fresh 
study. Every face has a new expression. 
Many of the attitudes are replete with diffi- 
culties, as, for example, the kneeling or 
rather stooping nurse, and the woman bend- 
ing down to take the flowers from the bas- 
ket, but in no instance has the artist failed 
to invest these form with grace. Without 
pretending to critical knowledge, we should 
say that, taking out the Makart, the collec- 
tion would about come up to the average of 
the German gallery adjoining. Among the 
most noticeable canvases is Josef Fox’s Man 
with an Ape; an excellent portrait (69) by 
Charles Probst ; Rosa Schweninger’s Head 
of a Neapolitan (60); two heads of peasant 
girls by Ernst Lafitte ; a Tyrolese landscape 
(3) by Robert Russ ; a number of landscapes 
by Mary and Louise Parmenter ; and a pic- 
ture called La Liberta, representing an Ital- 
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ian boy with a basket of fruit, sitting on a 
doorstep, with a newspaper bearing the name 
of the picture at his feet, on which has fallen 
a broken pomegranate. ‘‘In the Cell,” 
(104) by Kuntz, we should select for our 
own work-room had we choice of but one 
picture from this entire gallery. A marble 
bust of the Emperor Francis Joseph by Prof, 
Zumtsusch, is said to be much better asa 
work of art thah as a portrait, for ‘* it flatters 
that not particularly handsome monarch in 
a manner that ought to have earned for the 
sculptor the best decoration he had at his 
disposal.’’ 

Among the Swedish pictures in the west 
room of the Art Gallery, there are several 
noteworthy paintings. By Hoikert, The 
Burning of the Royal Palace at Stockholm, 
a stirring composition, fairin drawing and 
color ; by Berg, a Swedish waterfall, an old 
mill by the side of a tumbling stream, from 
which gray mountains rise darkly against a 
dark sky ; by Wahlberg, a moonlight scene 
on a little lake, original in conception and 
treatment ; also, Boys Smoking, by Fager- 
lin. The portrait of Count Rosen, the foun- 
der of the Swedish railroads, to the right of 
the middle door-way, is extraordinary for 
the naturalness with which the fur is repre- 
sented ; and the Gardener’s Children, to the 
left of the same doorway, is one that the 
visitor will not pass by. unnoticed. The 
Swedish pictures in the Annex are also wor- 
thy of notice, the most striking being The 
Five Foolish Virgins at the Locked Door 
(50) by Miss Christine Post. 

Holland sends a fair collection. Among 
them Landee’s ‘‘ Peasant Women at Work 
in the Fields’? and ‘‘ Fishermen Looking 
out at the Door,’’ by Israel, will attract 
notice. Norway surpasses expectation ; Den- 
mark is here, and Brazil, Mexico and the 
Argentine Republic. But Italy is rather a 
disappointment. We had looked for more 
pictures and better work than are to be found 
in her art display. 

After wandering through so many rooms 
and corridors, lined with thousands of art 
treasures, we have every reason for congratu- 
lation that the effort of seeing them has been 
made so easy. ‘The arrangements for light 
leave nothing to be desired. Even the world- 
renowed gallery of Dresden does not surpass 
Memorial Hall in this respect. The light, 
except in the northern rooms, comes in from 
above, is not too strong, and is perfectly dis- 
tributed. In but few places are the pictures 
hung on the sky line, beyond the reach of 
easy vision. Even the corridors, those cru- 
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cial tests of a gallery, are scarcely inferior 
to the rotunda or the main rooms. The 
labors of the Art Committee have thus been 
facilitated and the artists have no ground 
for complaint. Even the painstaking chair- 
man of the English committee, who has tried 
his best to hang every picture just where it 
will display itself to the tull, may take com- 
fort in the reflection that circumstances have 
come to the aid of his high intentions. And 
whoever considers the wealth of the English 
collection will readily admit that his task was 
a most delicate one. 

Mere words must fail to give any concep- 
tion of the fulness and variety of the collec- 
tions in Memorial Hall and the Annex. To 
say that they are the best that we have ever 
seen on our own soil would be but faint 
praise. Even to say that the collection of 
American pictures is the largest, most typi- 
cal and most carefully weeded, is but scant 
justice. One must come and see with his 
own eyes, must roam for hours, scarcely 
knowing where to linger without fear of 
losing something better. The readers of 
The Journal will not do amiss, in coming to 
enjov the rich feast offered here at a merely 
nominal price. The collection is not quite 
so large as the one at Vienna. There is not 
the profusion of bric-a-brac, antique jewelry, 
and carvings that graced the Exposition des 
Amateurs. But, taken all in all, the present 
exhibition will prove more enjoyable, the 
rooms being better arranged and the light 
more satisfactory. The number of ‘‘big’”’ 
pictures—big in superficial area—is quite 
limited, and no one room contains so many 
objects as to distract the attention of the 
visitor. 

And while we come willing to learn of the 
great masters abroad, we may also come 
without dread of being, at home, put toshame 
in the lesson. In this connection, it may 
be added that the minor exhibitions of photo- 
graphs, drawings from native and foreign 
museums, and the like, are all fully com- 
pleted and are, each and all, worthy the at- 
tention of visitors, even where so many 
more prominent attractions are constantly 
presenting themselves. 

Knowing how much the interest of a visit 
to the art rooms may be increased by hav- 
ing in hand some description or criticism of 
pictures there exhibited, we select the fol- 
lowing paintings for special mention in the 
different departments named, quoting freely 
from various sources, chief among them the 
fine-art column of the Phila. Ev, Bulletin, 
and condensing and modifying in all cases 
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so as to express our individual judgment and 
our own personal impressions. 


GILBERT STUART’S WASHINGTON. 

On the west side of the rotunda of the Art Gallery, 
beautiful for its softness of color, hangs a picture 
which to Americans, at least, is the most interesting 
in the entire department of art—Gilbert Stuart’s 
portrait of Washington. On the east side and diag- 
onally across the rotunda is a noble companion pic- 
ture of about equal size, and attracting hardly less at- 
tention—that of the martyred President. 

These pictures are the only ones shown in the 
rotunda, the portraits of our most revered and best 
loved Presidents, the rest of the space being occupied 
with statuary, groups and bronzes. Washington and 
Lincoln! to no other two men could this place of 
honor be accorded more worthily. 

This portrait of Washington is owned by a gentle- 
man in England, and was at first hung in the British 
section, but the propriety of giving it a more promi- 
nent place was so apparent to the authorities, both 
British and American, that it was early removed to 
its present commanding position. Its fidelity as a 
likeness is believed to be excellent. The history of 
the portrait is as interesting as the workmanship 
upon it is admirable. 

Gilbert Stuart was born in 1754, in Rhode Island, 
in that portion of the colony known as Narragansett. 
Of his early life and struggles, of his studies in Eng- 
land under Sir Benjamin West, and of the success 
which followed upon his first exhibition portrait, itis 
unnecessary here to speak. While still in England, 
enjoying his half of the patronage accorded to the 
two great portrait painters of the day (the other was 
Sir Joshua Reynolds) he became possessed of a 
most earnest desire to paint the portrait of Washing- 
ton. According to the statement of his daughter, 
‘the love of his own country and his admiration of 
General Washington, and the very great desire he 
had to paint his portrait, was his only inducement to 
turn his back on his good fortune in Europe.”’ In 
1793 he embarked for America, and after a few 
months of active work in New York, “ proceeded to 
Philadelphia for the purpose so near his heart,” 
Introduced to Washington by John Jay, arrange- 
ments were perfected for the sittings, and in 1794 
Stuart painted his first portrait of the President. Not 
satisfied with the expression, with his usual precipi- 
tancy he destroyed the finished work, and obtained 
the President’s ccnsent to make another attempt. In 
the second portrait he was eminently successful. It 
was painted on a three quarter canvass, and only the 
head was finished. It remained in the possession of 
the artist until his death, in July, 1820, his only offer 
to sell it having been made to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts for $1,000, an offer which was de- 
clined, and it was eventually purchased by the Bos- 
ton Athenzeum,. in the possession of which institu- 
tion it is still retained. How good it was as a like- 
ness may be inferred from the fact that when Van- 
derlyn was employed by Congress to paint a full- 
length of Washington for the nation, it was stipulated 
that he should copy the countenance from this work. 

To quote Dunlap: “ Stuart has said that he found 
more difficulty attending the attempt to express the 
character of Washington on his canvas than in any 
of his efforts earlier or later. It is known that by 
his colloquial powers he could draw out the minds of 
his sitters upon the face and features he was tasked 
to represent; and such was always his aim. But 
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Washington’s mind was busier within. During the 
sitting for the first portrait, Stuart could not find a 
subject, although he tried many, that would elicit the 
expression he knew must accord with such features 
and such a man. He was more fortunate in the 
second attempt, and —— not only had more 
selfspossession, but had inspired his sitter with more 
confidence in him, and a greater disposition to familiar 
conversation.” Concerning the portrait now on ex- 
hibition, Dunlap writes: “ During his residence in 
Philadelphia, Mr. Stuart painted the full-length por- 
trait for Lord Landsdowne. It has been said that 
his lordship was indebted to the persuasions of Mrs. 
Bingham, of Philadelphia, for this favor.” Neagle, 
in his notice of the portrait, is more explicit, but less 
correct, notwithstanding the fact that his information 
was derived directly from the artist: ‘* The Marquis 
gave Mr. Stuart a commission to paint for him a full- 
length, to besent to London. When the picture was 
nearly finished, Mr. Bingham, a rich man of Phila- 
delphia, waited upon Mr. Stuart and begged, as a 
favor, that he might be allowed the honor of paying 
for the picture of Washington, and presenting it to the 
Marquis. Mr. Stuart, after taking time for deliber- 
ation, consented. Hesaid he gave his consent think- 
ing that the Marquis would be gratified by the com- 
pliment, but he requested Mr. Bingham to secure a 
copyright for him.” 

Fortunately, the true story of this painting is pre- 
served over the signatures of the subject, artist, and 
second owner, the following letter of General Wash- 
ington’s, annotated by Stuart in his old age, and also 
annotated by Samuel Williams, who purchased the 
work upon Lord Landsdowne’s death, clearly estab- 
lishes the fact that it is an original and not a reproduc- 
tion. This letter is framed and hangs immediately 
below the portrait in the rotunda, Washington 
writes in his bold, clear hand: 


Sir: Iam under promise to Mrs. Bingham, to sit for you to- 
morrow at 80’clock, and wishing to know if it be convenient 


to you that I should do so, whether itshali be at your own house’ 


(as she talked of the state house), I send this note to you, to 
ask intormation, Your obedient serv’t, 


Mond , 
Morning, 11th April, 1796. 


Beneath this most interesting letter, most inter- 
esting because it is one of the links in the chain of 
evidence establishing beyond doubt that the portrait 
was painted directly from life, is the following in 
Stuart’s handwriting : 


Gro. WASHINGTON, 


rs to find one that had the signature 
of George Washington, I found this, asking me when he should 
sit for his portrait, which is now owned by Samuel Williams, 
of London, I have thought it proper it should be his, especially 
as he owns the only original painting I ever made of Washing- 
ton except one I own myself, I painted a third, but rubbed it 
out. I now present this to his brother Timothy Williams, for 

uel, BT. STUART. 

Boston, 9th day March, 1823. 

Attest—John P. Davis, W. Button, L. Baldwin. 


Following upon Stuart’s distinct statement that 
the portrait was painted from life, Mr. Samuel 
Williams has written in a small, cramped hand in 
one corner of the crowded page: 

N. B.—Mr. Stuart painted in ye winter season his first por- 
trait of Washington, but destroyed it, The next portrait was 


¢ one now owned by S. Williams; the third Mr, S. now has. 
Ss. W. 


In losing over my pa) 


wo only remain, as above stated. 


This decumentary evidence makes sure beyond a 
peradventure that the picture now hanging in 
Memorial Hall was not only painted from life, but is 
absolutely the only finished portrait by Gilbert Stuart. 
When Lord Landsdowne’s pictures, after his death, 
were sold at auction, the portrait was purchased by 
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Samuel Williams, an English merchant, for £2,000; 
later, its owner became insolvent and his creditors— 
to secure the full value of Stuart’s work, a value not 
likely to be obtained at a forced sale—disposed of 
“‘ Washington” by a lottery, forty tickets being sold 
at fifty guineaseach. The picture finally found a safe 
asylum in the gallery of J. Delaware Lewis, esq. 

Unfortunately this grand work, for such it unques. 
tionably is, being in Stuart’s best style, replete with 
his tender strength and wonderful force of color, has 
never at any time been exhibited to the people of 
America save tothe few who have seen it in the gallery 
of itsowner. Dunlap says of it: ** This picture is now 
in England, and is the original of that evil engraving 
from the atelier of Heath, which is unfortunately 
spread throughout the country, a libel upon Stuare 
and Washington.” The language is strong, but it is 
no stronger than the case warrants. As we have 
already shown by the quotation from Naegle, Stuart 
stipulated upon conceding to Mr. Bingham permis. 
sion to pay for the picture, that his own (Stuart’s) 
copyright should be secured, , 

Neagle adds: “‘Mr. Bingham did not make it a 
condition with the Marquis that a copyright should 
be secured for the benefit of the painter; indeed, he 
did not mention Mr. Stuart’s wish, intending by .the 
next vessel to beg this provision for the painter’s 
benefit, as an afterthought which would not appear 
to lessen the value of the present. When the picture 
arrived in England it attracted general attention, and 
Mr. Heath, the engraver, was not slow to perceive 
the advantage that might accrue to himself by pub- 
lishing a print from it, which he did with the con- 
sent of the Marquis, who observed at the time that 
Mr. Stuart would be highly gratified by having his 
work copied by an artist of such distinguished ability, 
When the next vessel from America arrived, Heath 
had made his copy, under the sanction of the owner, 
and the design was already upon the copper.” 

Stuart knew nothing of this transaction until he 
was shown one of a consignment of these plates sent 
out from London for sale in America. His feelings 
upon seeing annihilated his hopes of advantage from 
the copyright of his greatest work, may be imagined, 
and it is not surprising that he astonished the quiet 
bookseller who had shown him the plate by bursting 
out, ** Sir, the work is as infamous in execution as 
the motive that led to it.” Heath’s print is a plate 
in size 20x13 inches, and is fairly good in mechanical 
execution. As a reproduction of Stuart’s likeness of 
Washington it is absolutely valueless, all expression 
being eliminated, and both face and figure being re- 
duced to unmeaning but severe ugliness. Beneath 
the plate is the legend, “‘ General Washington,” on 
one side of which are the words, “Painted by 
Gabriel Stuart, 1797,”’ and on the other, * Engraved 
by James Heath, Histurical Engraver to -Her Ma- 
jesty, and to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, from the original picture in the collection of 
the Marquis of Landsdowne.” Beneath this is an 
impudent lie, ‘‘ Copyright secured in the United 
States, according to law,” and the date of publica- 
tion, February 1, 1800, a date that doubtless applies 
to one of the later editions. Speaking of. the sin- 
gular twist given to his Christian name by the pirati- 
cal engraver, Stuart said that “ Heath was deter- 
mined to make an angel of him;’’ but his feelings 
concerning the print were anything but angelic, and 
it was a sore subject with him to the day of his death. 

As a means of setting this picture before the 
American public upon its own merits, at a time when, 
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apart from all other considerations, a thoroughly au- 
thentic portrait of Washington would possess excep- 
tional interest, measures were taken some months 
since by the chairman of the Committee on Art and 
Wm. D. Lewis, esq., to secure its display at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. The promise of its owner was 
received that it should be sent as desired, and, later, 
word came that it had been forwarded, with the loan 
collection from England. Unpacked with a number 
of other pictures at Memorial Hall, it was upon the 
walls of the British section before the chairman of 
the Art Committee was aware that it had reached 
America. The obvious inappropriateness of hanging 
such a painting among the works of English artists, 
aud the obvious injustice which such hanging did to 
the memory of the greatest portrait painter of America, 
soon became apparent to the gentlemen composing 
the British Commission, and lead them to permit its 
removal to the place of honor awarded it in the ro- 
tunda. Here let it be viewed with a feeling of rever- 
ence by the countrymen of Washington who owe to 
him so vast a debt of gratitude; and of admiration 
by all who can appreciate the perfection of this, his 
pictured semblance, as a work of art. 
GREAT BRITAIN—MAIN GALLERY. 

IN the main room in the British section are exhibi- 
ted the larger pictures, the collection being designed 
fairly to represent modern British art. For beauty of 
finish, expression, and natural coloring, the most note- 
worthy work upon the eastern panel of the northern 
wall is Landseer’s “Sick Monkey.”’ On thestraw of a 
cage a mother monkey is seated, holding against her 
breast a baby monkey, very sad-looking indeed, 
whose utterly distressed expression of face and figure 
implies some very serious trouble. The good mother 


is tenderly kissing the poor little fellow’s head, her 
mournful look, joined to the extreme lassitude of the 
patient, making only too obvious the sad fact that 


that little monkey will soon be “away,’? In the 
background, upon one of the perches of the cage, 
sits a brother’ of the sick, a merry-looking little 
varlet, who is making hay while the sun shines, by 
eating the double rations thrown in his way by the 
family affliction, Contrasted with the expression of 
love upon the very ugly but meaning face of the 
mother, the action of this unfeeling little brute is ad- 
mirable. The realistic properties of the work are 
most striking, the drawing being free yet firm, the 
coloring eminently natural, and the grouping highly 
effective. The texture of the fur is marvelously re- 
produced, each individual hair seeming to have a 
distinct being; and the introduction of mellow light 
through slits in the cage gives to the picture great 
richness and softness. Adjoining this is ‘“ The 
Traveled Monkey,” a quaint conceit, too well known 
by reproductions to require more than mere mention. 
Two fine studies of lions, by Sir Edwin, are also ex- 
hibited, one on each side of the doorway. They are 
powerful in drawing and splendidly broad in color- 
ing—lions every inch of them. 

“Early Days,”’ by Millais, is a delightful portrait 
study of a girl of five or six years elaborated into a 
picture. In the child’s lap, resting upon her hands, 
is a wide-awake black kitten. The picture is charm- 
ing in its simplicity of subject and delicate, yet strong, 
beauty of-finish, ‘The Prayer of Faith healeth the 
Sick,” while not so good in drawing, is excellent in 
composition and vivid and harmonious in color. The 
rich dresses, vases of flowers, and highly-colored 
architectural adornments, give the picture a great 
deal of brilliancy. 
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Elmore’s ** Two Women shall be Grinding at One 
Mill,” deservedly attracts much attention. The mean- 
ing of the familiar expression at once becomes very 
clear, though there does not seem much evidence of 
poverty or distress in these pictured faces ‘“ My 
Lady is a Widow and Childless,’”’ shows in the fore- 
ground a jolly-looking gardener, his wife and a 
brace of pledges, while over a low stone wall, in a 
park beyond, the widow, rendered unmistakable by 
her dress, is disconsolately looking at the happy 
group. ‘ Launcelot Gobbo,” by Charles West Cope, 
is well worked up and expressive, although a little 
raw in color. The marriage of Griselda, by the 
same artist, is formal but pleasing. “A Minuet,” by 
Prinseps, if regarded simply as a still-life study, is 
admirable, the draperies—particularly the white lace 
gown of the woman in the foreground—being won- 
derfully well painted. Unfortunetely, the figures 
upon which the draperies are disposed are not always 
constructed with that regard to the rules of anatomy 
usually deemed indispensable, Wells has a strongly- 
painted head of W. E. Forster, with a pretty study 
touched up and styled “ Pamela,” painted in an ex- 
act and telling way. There is also a good portrait of 
Carlyle. Two sunset scenes on the panel cannot be 
passed without mention. In each the same general 
effect is presented: a low-lying sun sending tangled 
rays across smooth water through feathery mist, ships 
dotted here and there, and dark rocks in the back- 
ground, Upon each rests a calm sostill as almost to 
become active—if so bold a paradox may be permit- 
ted. In color and in light and shade these pictures 
are very fine, the richness of the first and the balance 
of the second being equally remarkable. 

The best work on the eastern wall, so say the crit- 
ics, is one that the average visitor would pass with- 
out a second glance, namely, Leighton’s ‘ Eastern 
Slinger Scaring Birds,” a picture as odd in style as 
it is strong in treatment. The figure is strongiy re- 
lieved against the purple sky, standing out clearly in 
the level rays of the moon, an unusual effect of con- 
flicting lights being obtained by the faint reflections 
from the west. ‘ The Siesta,’’ by Coldeure, an odd 
but very clever little picture, deserves more attention 
than some of its larger neighbors. The darkened 
room seems heavy with the heat of a summer noon. 
The rather awkward but eminently comfortable pose 
of the figures, the excellence of the composition, and 
the fine atmospheric effect, unite to make this one of 
the best in the section. ‘* After the Battle,’’ another 
work by the same artist, is also good, but hardly so 
well finished as that just named. It shows the inte- 
rior of a cottage, the front wall torn away by a stray 
cannon-ball. A foraging party has just entered over 
the broken wall, and the leader, an old sergeant, is 
pausing in astonishment at finding the sole occupant 
of the cottage a pretty little boy seated upon an over- 
turned crib, and gazing half shyly, half confidingly, 
at the intruders. 

“The Night before Bosworth,” a small picture, 
rich in color, and strong in expression, shows techni- 
cal skill, as well as a good understanding. of the sub- 
ject. On a low couch of carved oak Richard is seen 
asleep and dreaming, his form distorted, and his 
right hand clutching the bed with nervous grasp. 
The texture of the rich stuffs, covering and about 
him, is most excellent, and the massing of lights and 
shadows very effective. 

‘Sultry Eve” is a highly, though not too highly, 
colored Egyptian sunset scene. Over a glittering 
sheet of water, quivering with reflected light, are 
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seen the pyramids standing out very sharply against 
a sky so brilliant as to seem unreal, “‘unless one has 
actually viewed just such sunset skies from the bal- 
cony of a room at Shepherd’s or, still better, from 
the deck of a boat on the Nile.’’ The figures of beasts 
and men give life to the picture, and, in details as 
well as general effect, the work is evidently from 
studies made upon the spot. 

“*God’s Acre,” by Thomas Faed, is familiar to 
many from the engraving—a funeral train winding 
across a dreary moor to an open grave in the fore- 
ground, The little group of three children at the 
head of the grave is the best thing in the picture. 
Perhaps nothing on this wall attracts greater notice, 
for the canvas tells its story with mute appeal to 
every sym»athetic heart. ‘‘ Newport Bay’’ is a pleas- 
ing mixture of sea and land well handled and airy 
in its breadth and breezy freedom. The “ Five Sis- 
ters of York”’ pleasantly sets forth a scene from the 
pretty and familiar legend. A clever, well-painted 
little picture, in one corner, “ The Disputed Toll,’ 
represents an elephart halted at a toll gate while the 
toll gatherer and keeper argue concerning the liabil- 
ity incurred. 

On the eastern panel of the southern wall is Sir 
John Gilbert’s ‘Battle of Naseby,” also well known 
in this country from the engraving, the moment 
chosen being when the royalist horsemen are moving 
down the hill in answer to the appeal of Charles: 
“One more charge and we recover the day.” A 
confused mass of cavalry is dashing down towards 
the valley, while on the crest of the hill in the rear 
are seen the baggage-wagons, soon to fall into the 
hands of the enemy. In the remote background, 
the artillerymen are serving their guns, the valley in 
front being filled with dense smoke, into which the 
cavaliers are galloping to defeat and death. The pic- 
ture is very rich in color, the brilliancy of glittering 
steel and rich clothing being intensified by the sombre 
pall of battle smoke against which the figures are 
relieved. The drawing is admirable, and the action 
of the moving mass of men and steeds vividly ren- 
dered. Adjoining this is a picture of a very different 
sort, “God Speed,” by G. H. Boughton, a canvas 
calm and peaceful, and highly interesting as a 
medizeval study. In the immediate foreground are a 
well and shrine, a footway passing between the two 
to the highway beyond. At the well, women from 
the town are drawing water, and one young girl has 
turned to fill from her jar the water bottles of two 
pilgrims, a youth and an old man. _ The kindly 
action of the girl explains the title of the picture. 
The various figures are effectively grouped and are 
drawn with much force, standing out strongly 
against the background of green-clad meadows, A 
capital little picture is the “Smuggler and Excise- 
men,”’ a spirited composition, showing a rough hand- 

‘to-hand tussle between a gaunt robber of the revenue 
and a burly coast-guardsman. “A Volunteer’’ is a 
large picture of considerable power. In the midst 
of a stormy sea is a large vessel stranded upon the 
rocks, a gulf of raging water separating it from the 
shore, and cutting off ,all hope of outside.aid. The 
“‘volunteer,” a muscular fellow, naked to the waist, 
is about to attempt the carriage of a line to the land. 

The “ Misty Morning” of Vicat Coles, is one of 
the best landscapes in the section, not to say in the 
entire department. Down over a softly undulating 
green field, through a vista of autumn-browned trees, 
one sees far away across a forest country, the remote 
trees fading imperceptibly into the fantastically 
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shaped cirrus clouds. The blue sky above is paled 
by the rising vapors, and the air is pulsating with 
quivering sunlight, the rays falling upon the grass 
being liquid in their purity. In the foreground are 
cattle, standing and lying, quite as good in their way 
as is the broad, free landscape. Riviere’s “ War 
Time,” a shepherd, with his dogs, in an empty sheep. 
fold, the shepherd leaning upon a stone wall and 
gazing hopelessly out over the snow-clad hills, is 
painted with great care and skill. At first sight there 
mav not seem much in the picture, but it bears ex- 
amination well, improving vastly upon acquaintance, 
“The Fall of Rienzi” is a work spirited in concep. 
tion and vigorous in execution. The group is a highly 
dramatic one, showing careful and intelligent study 
of the subject, as well as high power of expression, 
The “ Anxious Mother,’’ a ewe with two lambs, is a 
very real bit of painting; “A Dell without a 
Name,” is a charming bit of refreshing color, cool and 
delightful. 

On the western panel of the southern wall one of 
the most noticeable pictures is Sir John Gilbert’s 
‘“* First Prince of Wales.’’ In a vaulted hall of the 
castle of Caernarvon the new-born babe is seen sur- 
rounded by a crowd of Welsh nobles; the king 
points to the child in emphatic assurance that his 
promise to give them “a prince of unexceptionable 
manners, a Welshman by birth, and one who can 
speak no other language,’’ has been filled to the let- 
ter. The picture is somewhat hard in finish, but 
rich in color. The grouping is natural, and at the 
same time dramatic. Near by hangs Riviére’s “ Circe 
and the Companions of Ulysses,’ well known from 
the engraving, a picture redolent of grim satire 
and showing great technical ability. In the fore- 
ground Circe is seated upon a stone terrace, her bare 
arms hugging her knees, her white drapery gracefully 
disposed, and her blonde hair, drawn smoothly over 
her head. and encircled by a band on her neck, 
streams down her back; infront of her are the ere. 
while voyagers transformed into pigs, the besotted, 
half-human expression upon the faces of the gross 
creatures being a marvel of realistic ugly expression. 
A half dozen of the brutes are ineffectually striving 
to clamber upon the terrace where Circe sits; others 
simply stare at her in coarse stupidity, while others 
still simply wallow in the mire of their pen. Circe 
gazes indifferently upon the herd, the elate pose of 
her slight, graceful figure implying disdainful tri- 
umph. The picture, strongly handled throughout, 
is bright in color and warm in tone, being suffused 
with a rich light, which accents the details and 
brings out the general effect. The work directly 
above Circe and the pigs is Dobson’s “ Nazareth,” a 
picture fairly good; though rather severe in color 
it is admirably drawn. One of the most noticeable 
pictures upon the wall is an Egyptian interior, by 
Alma Tadema, as rich in color and broad in effect 
as it is exquisitely worked up in detail. 

The “Sanctuary” is a suggestive and finely-painted 
canvas, smooth in color and warm in tone. The scene 
is a convent grating, the wicket being thrown open 
to admit a refugee from the world—a tearful, fair- 
haired girl, who holds out her hands beseechingly in 
eager request for shelter and safety. Four black- 
robed nuns receive her, giving the desired promise 
of sanctuary within the sacred walls. The picture 
is in half light, and the figure of the distressed, clad in 
yellow silk, is vividly relieved against the darkness 
of the archway beyond the opened gate. In Sir 
Francis Grant’s portrait of Earl Russel every feature, 
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almost every eyelash, is carefully elaborated. The 
result is a certain degree of hardness, but there can 
be little question as to the fidelity of the likeness. 
Buckner also has a portrait of a lady noticeable for 
the elegance of the drapery, and for the exquisitely 
painted lace work. “Imogene,” by Miss Louisa 
Starr, is a graceful work, of medium size, showing a 
nice appreciation of color. The pretty blonde re- 
cluse is seated at the mouth of her cave, eating her 
simple meal at a table formed of a rocky shelf. Her 
legs, bare to the knee, are intertwined, and her body 
is slightly bent forward, the odd pose giving her a 
bunched-up look, highly expressive of comfort. The 
drapery is brownish red and greenish blue, and the 
figure is thrown into strong relief by being placed di- 
rectly in front of the black mouth of the deep cave. 
“Goldsmith’s Mourners,” is a choice little figure 
piece, showing the humble lovers of the wit and 
poet thronging about the door of the house wherein 
he is lying dead, and grieving for the loss of their 
kind friend. ‘ Wind” and “ Land of the Mountain 
and the Flood” are wild landscapes upon this panel. 

One of the most noticeable pictures on the western 
walls is a fine marine view by Henry Moore, “A 
Winter Gale in the Channel.’ In the immediate 
foreground is a scrap of shingly beach over which a 
few sea birds are drifting drearily ; out beyond are 
the turgid waters of the channel, the waves all tossing 
and tumbling in the driving wind. The painting 
throughout shows great firmness of handling, and the 
wave motion is well understood and expressed. 
Another work, by the same artist, ** Storm Coming 
on at Sunset, Coast of North Wales,” is hardly so 
satisfactory, though having in it much that is excel- 
lent. The effect of the dead calm which precedes 
a storm is well represented, especially in the tinting 
of the clouds. A work, differing from either of 
these, and better than either is, “‘lrawlers Waiting 
for the Darkness,” a view on the Scotch coast, by 
Colin Hunter. On the right, under a rocky head- 
land, two boats are drawn up to shore; the fisher- 
men, lazily seated, waiting for the night to ply their 
craft. Boats and men are sharply lined against the 
cool, clear western sky. The broad expanse of 
quiet water is mellowed by the soft light of dying 
day, and the cloud-covered sky is suffused with that 
cooler warmth which follows upon a rich sunset. 
The effect of twilight is happily attained, not only 
by the management of the lights, but by the feeling 
conveyed of perfect and exquisite calm. In vigorous 
contrast to the peaceful repose of this picture is 
“The Last of the Spanish Armada,” boldly painted, 
and quivering with action. 

“* Morning among the Granite Boulders,” by John 
Brett, is a most realistic study of nature. In the tore- 
ground is a strip of sandy beach thickly studded with 
rudely-rounded and weather-stained masses of stone ; 
beyond is a line of surf, and beyond this again is the 
open sea, dotted here and there with sails. Much 
technical skill is shown in the elaboration of the 
granite boulders, and the surf and incoming waves 
are also well painted. The sky is bad, being thick 
and muddy. The best feature of the work is the 
well-expressed effect of early morning. Of the figure 
pieces, “On the House-tops” is noticeable for its 
fine composition, good drawing and harmonious color. 
Mistress Dorothy is a strongly-painted fancy head, a 
little crude but rich and highly effective. ‘ The Eve 
of Battle” is a representation of Joan of Arc. Leigh- 
ton’s “ Summer Moon,” two women sleeping at an 
open curved window through which is seen the 





sky of night, and his “ Interior of a Jew’s House at 
Damascus,” also noticeable for its exquisite harmony 
of color, are among the best pictures in the gallery, 

Upon the western half of the northern wail, the 
most striking picture is Fildes’ “‘ Applicants for Ad- 
mission to the Casual Ward,” a large canvas giving 
a presentation of a phase of pauper life as sad as it is 
realistic. Before an iron-barred door in a gloomy 
stone wallare collected a dozen or so of poor wretches 
waiting for a chance to make good their claims for a 
night’s lodging at the expense of the parish. Even- 
ing is settling down upon the miserable crowd, and 
the yellow gas lamp over the door is contending for 
mastery with the dying light of day; the ground is 
covered with snow, and the canvas fairly shivers with 
cold. The various figures introduced are each a 
study, and have each asad story of disappointment 
or suffering, or wrong. The picture, low in tone, is 
very pleasing in its coloring, possessing much depth 
and a sombre richness, which emphasizes its details 
and strengthens its general effect. Technically, its 
best feature is the admirable manner in which gas- 
light and day-light are presented together, yet dis- 
tinct. The portrait of Mrs. Markham is life-like, but 
there is little in the subject. ‘ Julian, the Apostate, 
Presiding at a Conference of Sectarians,” is a large 
work of considerable excellence. Directly beneath 
this hangs Frith’s famous “ Railway Station,” a work 
made familiar to everybody by its countless repro- 
ductions. The artist endows his figures with a pecu- 
liar interest by giving to each so marked a personality. 
To a certain extent companion pieces are two 
fine marines, ‘‘ The Goodwin Light Ship” and the 
** Rescue of Passengers from a Barque on the Good- 
win Sands,” Both are storm pieces, and both are 
vigorously and effectively handled. 

UNITED STATES—MAIN GALLERY. 

On the eastern panel of the northern wall is ** The 
Moorish Merchant” (3038), perhaps the most notice- 
able canvas in the room, for its rich, strong coloring 
and fine characterization. The Moorish gentleman 
examines the sword, the merchant is plausible, the 
woman interested partly drops her veil, the old slave 
in the background cares nothing about the transac- 
tion. The picture brims over with good work and 
is one of the bright lights of the United States sec- 
tion. “Gulliver in Lilliput’’ (449), his vast bulk 
stretched upon the plain, bound down by countless 
tiny cords, and surrounded by a host of Liliputians, 
is cleverly painted and abounds in good comic 
touches. It isa little farce oncanvas. Vanderlyn’s 
* Ariadne” is simply a nude figure that might as 
readily be called by any other name, It is objection- 
able in color, and belongs to a class of pictures which 
the art committee had the good taste largely to reject. 
Shakespeare never had such a beery expression about 
eyes and mouth—not even at the Mermaid Inn—as 
Wm. Page has given him here (341). Itis a woful 
portrait, though there is artistic work upon it. The 
largest landscape on this panel is a view of the Exhi- 
bition buildings from East Park (264). The trees in 
brilliant autumn dress are further heightened by vivid 
sunlight, and the river filling the middle distance is 
alive with warm reflections. ‘“‘ November” (305 h) 
is richly painted, a shallow creek flowing through a 
clearing in the forest, yellow fields in the back- 
ground, and above a hazy Indian summer sky. Ciose 
by this, and all the better for contrast, is the ‘* Wind 
Mills of Delft Haven” (261), a delightful Holland 
landscape full of cool, moist light. An unusually 
spirited marine (288 a) by Moran, represents a coming 
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storm ; and another of the same class is a breezy day 
off Dieppe (50). On the right are seen the tumbling 
waters of the sea; above,.a sky of gray and gray- 
black broken by a single patch of blue. There is a 
great deal of animation about the work. It shows 
well-understood wave motion as well as pleasant 
coloring. The “ First Battle Won by the Puritans” 
(290 b) is hardly so strong as to produce the effect 

esired. It shows good work, but lacks force both in 
color and in action. 

The entire eastern wall of the main gallery is oc- 
cupied by Rotharmel’s “ Battle of Gettysburg.” This 
battle has been fought over again furiously by the 
critics. We doubt the propriety of giving the picture 
the place of honor here assigned it. It was painted 
by order of the Legislature, and cost the state heavily. 
It may be that Rotharmel was the only artist in the 
country who could paint it, but we question the pro- 
priety of contracting for such a canvas by the square 
yard. ‘There are strong situations here ; it is a stirring 
picture of an engagement; and the coloring is good, 
though we like better that in the “ Battle of Naseby.” 
Everybody has heard of it, and most persons have 
a curiosity to see it. 

On the ‘eastern panel of the south wall “ L’Ital- 
ienne”’ (345) is a full-length figure of a young girl 
in vari-colored garments, gracefully posed, and effec- 
tively relieved against a grayish-brown stone wall. 
The work is not only pleasant in color but is attrac- 
tive from its graceful simplicity of treatment. “ Sup- 
plication ” (160) represents a mother and two chil- 
dren, one of them asleep, or perhaps dying, on her 
lap. A half mist seems to envelop the group, so that 
the figures do not stand out sharply relieved on the 
canvas, but the foot and leg of the smaller child are 
nature’s own. ‘Sowing the Word” (223c), by 
Daniel Huntingdon, represents an elderly man read- 
ing the Bible to two young ladies. ‘The figures are 
in picturesque old-time costume, and are richly 
grouped about a little table.by an open doorway. 
Outside is a sketchy landscape and a pleasant evening 
sky. The wall against which the figures are relieved 
is covered with tapestry, showing the adoration of 
the Magi, the sub-design being almost as effective as 
the design proper. The color is agreeable and the 
workmanship excellent. The “Flower of the Amen,” 
(so the catalogue says, but we think it would be bet- 
ter *‘ Flower of the Harem,’’) at the extreme eastern 
end of the panel, is one of F. A. Bridgeman’s peer- 
less Eastern studies: a half-length female figure, in 
rich dress, reclining on a hill of sea-green cushions, 
her left arm upraised, her left hand holding a brilliant 
fan of peacock feathers. The general effect is won- 
derfully rich and pleasing, but the real strength of 
the picture is in the exquisitely fine modeling and 
painting of the hand and arm. The face is hardly 
less excellent. She would speak to you, but for the 
fact that English is not her mother-tongue. Bridge- 
man’s * Kybelien Woman ”’ looks into your face with 
an equally intelligent expression as you pass out of 
this gallery into the corridor. 

Gifford has upon this wall two of his exquisitely 
refined and perfectly finished Eastern pictures, ‘ Fish- 
ing Boats of the Adriatic” (178 g,) and ‘The Golden 
Horn’”’ (178 m.) In the first named, the waters of the 
Adriatic stretch far away in still beauty to a belt of 
sun-gilded mountains along the distant horizon, In 
the middle distance a group of fishing boats, the 
brilliant color of their painted sails duplicated in rich 
reflections, give a solidity to the picture and bring 
out with added effect the still coolness of the sea and 
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sky. The other work—a view of the Bosphorus, 
Constantinople on the left, the flat shores of the 
suburb on the right, the water stirred into tiny waves 
by a gentle wind—is far richer in color and equally 
pleasing. 

The “Snap of the Whip” (192) isa spirited play- 
ground scene, but too hard in finish. The “Elaine” 
(3534) by Rosenthal, is a work of different cast— 
the journey of the dead maid of Astalot to the Court 
of Arthur. On the deck of the barge, ‘‘pall’d all its 
length in blackest samite,” is stretched the fair form 
of Elaine, of whom Tennyson has written, 

Set in her hand a lily, o’er her hung 

The silken case with braided blazonings ; 
in the stern “the dumb old servitor,’”’ guiding the 
boat, with its woful lading, betwixt dark forest banks 
over the mysteriously lighted warer. Overhead the 
sky, heavy with clouds, only a narrow strip of bright- 
ness showing along the verge of the horizon. The 
sombre tone of the picture is in keeping with the 
subject. 

Of the landscapes, the largest is a view of Donner 
Lake, from the summit of the Sierras (213 a.) by 
Thomas Hill, a work which embraces not only its 
specific subject, but a vast expanse of wild rugged 
mountain peaks half obscured by clouds or bright- 
ened by the sun. The picture is full of brilliant 
color, and is impressive by reason of the really good 
work upon it as well as from its size. “The. 
Wissahickon” (362) is a pleasing view of this 
romantic stream, 

Another western view is the famous Colorado 
“* Mountain of the Holy Cross” (301 a), by Thomas 
Moran; the mountain, with the sacred emblem lined 
in snowy transverse crevices is seen at the end of the 
vista of huge rocky heights, towering far above the 
clouds which choke up the valley in the middle 
distance. In the foreground a desolation of rocks 
and trees and tumbling stream. 

A “View near Meriden, Connecticut’? shows ex- 
cellent workmanship and much feeling. In the 
foreground a lake overhung by trees and girded by 
green meadows; in the distance a bold mass of dark 
hills, above a clouded sky, with here and there scraps 
of deep blue. “A Forest Scene in Pennsylvania” 
(209), by Hetzel, is a truthful, and at the same time 
a very poetic study of wildwood scenery. ‘The view 
is merely an open space among the trees, littered 
with fallen trunks and rocks and bright with rank 
growing grass, but the artist has managed to convey 
with his presentment of the strange twilight of a 
thick wood a sense of solemn, awesome silence 
which ever broods over the depths of a lonely, utterly 
wild forest. 

On the western half of the south wall quite the 
best of the portraits is by Miss Anna M. Lea. At 
first glance it looks as if lacking finish, but more 
careful study shows everything to be conscientiously 
worked out. Another striking portrait (217 b) is a girl 
with rich crimson cloak around her shoulders and 
a scarf of the same color drawn about her head. 
Adjoining this is a well-painted half-length (382 ¢) 
of an old man, the flowing white beard throwing the 
face into relief. ‘The Interior of an American 
Smoking Car” (245) is a thoroughly original sub- 
ject, originally developed. The work is redeemed 
from vulgar common-place by the skill of the artist 
in filling the car with truly typical Americans, the 
smoking car itself being a distinctively American 
institution. Painted expressly for the Centennial 
Exposition, the picture is, artistically, one of the best 
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that the occasion has drawn out. Rotharmel’s “ Ken- 
ilworth” is rich in color and strong in composition, 
“The Gun Foundry,” (464 a) by Weir, is an intelli- 
gent and effective study of the light proceeding from 
molten iron; the tint as well as the sharp precision 
of the shadows in the hard, dry light, being faith- 
fully reproduced. 

There are several good landscapes on the wall, 
the largest being Hierstadt’s “Settlement of Califor- 
nia, Bay of Monterey, June 3d, 1770” (70c), alum- 
inous painting showing the celebration of the first 
mass on the newly discovered shores. “A Lake in 
the Woods” (388) is a charming land and water 
piece. Whittridge has near this a fine work, “ Twi 
light in the Shawangunk Mountains,” a mountain 
spur in the foreground covered with a tangle of rocks 
and trees, while beyond is a valley stretching away 
to the brilliant west. A severe, but strongly painted 
view ofthe Franconia Notch and Old Man of the 
Mountain (240 a) is by David Johnson, the stern, 
stony face coming out with striking effect against a 
clouded sky. At the base of the mountain is a lake, 
on the hitherside of which a broad patch of sunlight 
contrasts with the towering wall of deep, rich green, 
partially obscured by drifting clouds beyond. “Au- 
tumn,”’ (305i) by Jervis McEntree, is a characteris- 
tic work in warm colors; a scattered forest, a strip 
of blue sea in the remote distance and a dun-colored 
sky above. The picture feels the need of grays and 
greens. In decided contrast to this, and, indeed, in 
contrast with all the American landscapes, is a view 
of Stirling Castle, by Arthur Parton, a work some- 
what stiff and formal, but abounding in fresh, live 
color, very pleasing to the eye. 

On the western wall, occupying the centre of the 
panel, and attracting attention alike by reason of its 
subject and intrinsic excellence, is the full-length, 
life-size portrait of General Meade, by Thomas Hicks, 
a work vigorously painted, full of character, and 
admirable as a likeness. Another excellent portrait 
(47) is equally a likeness in the action and shape of 
the head and the body. Other portraits (278 and 
266) are also deserving of special notice. A ‘ Mar- 
guerite,’”’ skyed and not numbered, has fairly good 
business qualities, and is agreeable in composition. 
The figure, standing in a garden by the diamond- 
paned window of a cottage, is clad in a blue gown, 
capitally draped and painted, and is effectively re- 
lieved against the vine-covered cottage wall. In 
“« The Village Post Office "’ there are fine touches of 
character painting. The face of the postmaster, and 
the figure of an old fellow in corduroy jacket and 
overalls, are carefully studied and quite effective, 
and the general effect of a country store interior is 
well produced. ‘ The Story Teller” (75 d), by F. 
A. Bridgeman, is, by all odds, the most satisfying in- 
terior upon the panel. The lounging room of aserag- 
lio; a fountain playing in the centre; broad divans 
covered with golden-colored silk about the walls ; 
the ceiling carved and painted, the walls rich with 
arabesque designs, the floor laid with bright tiles; 
the light, cooled and softened, admitted through a 
high window fitted with a lattice cunningly and 
beautifully wrought. Curled up in easy and quite 
unconventional attitudes upon the cushions of the 
divans, or stretched upon the tiled floor, are the la- 
dies of the harem. Inthe centre of the group is the 
story-teller,; a negress, squatted cross-legged upon a 
mat, her arms upraised and her body swaying back- 
wards and forwards, keeping time to the rhythm of 
the monotonous chant in which her tale is told. The 
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picture is good all over, being alike excellent in de- 
sign, color, drawing and composition. 

«A Summer’s Memory of Berkshire”? (222) by J. 
M. Hart, is a large, well-painted landscape, with 
cattle, meadow, a brook, strips of forest and scattered 
trees; in the far distance green-clad hills fading into 
blue on the horizon, and above a warm sky shaded 
by fleecy clouds. J. F. Kensett has here one of his 
vigorous yet delicate landscapes, gracious in color 
and full of cool misty light. A view out from a 
mountain side, embracing wild, tumbled rocks and 
trees in the foreground, rugged mountains on the left 
and in the distance a peaceful valley hemmed in by 
far-away blue hills; a black storm-cloud just rising 
over the peaks on the left, driving before it the thin, 
feathery clouds resting over the vall-y. The effect 
of the luminous light preceding a storm is particu- 
larly well conveyed. Among other noticeable works 
on this panel is a vivid sunset scene on a rocky coast, 
with some capital reflections in the calm water. 

On the western panel of the north wall the first 
picture to the left of the entrance is a portrait by 
Thomas Eakins of Dr. Rand (135 b), a work obvi- 
ously noticeable for its richness of color. The Doc- 
tor is seated behind a table littered with writing ma- 
terials, and on which is a microscope with its atten- 
dant paraphtrnalia, He has stopped for a moment 
in his reading, and with one hand marks his place 
in the open book, while with the other he strokes a 
placid Maltese cat, whose back is arched in appreci- 
ative token of the caress. As a likeness, the portrait 
is suggestive rather than realistic, the face being so 
much in shadow that the features can only be discov- 
ered by careful scrutiny. As a portrait it is not a 
success, but as a picture the work is one of the best 
in the Exhibition, possessing infinite richness as well 
as entire harmony of color, fine drawing, good com- 
position and admirable light and shade. A portrait 
of Dr. Cheeseman near by, not so good a picture as 
that of Dr. Rand, is a better work of art in the fact 
that it is what it pretends to be. George Lambdin 
has here one of his exquisite flower studies (277 c), 
full of grace and delicacy, a vase of roses brought 
out against a dark, rich background. A caretully- 
painted interior, with figures, is ‘‘ Cardinal Wolsey 
and his Friends’’ (239a) by J. B. Irving. The 
room, with its paneling of oak, affords a dark back- 
ground, against which the brightness of the gayly 
dressed company about the white covered table comes 
out with good effect. “ Milton and his Daughters ”’ 
(249 b) shows pleasant coloring and agreeable com- 
position. The blind poet is seated in an arm-chair, 
his fine head relieved against the high crimson back, 
his arm extended as if in emphasis of his speech. 
His daughters, more in the foreground, by a writing- 
table, are in the softened light which comes throu zh 
a near casement. Adjoining this is ‘‘ The Reproof’’ 
(403) by Miss Emily Sartain, a pleasant conception 
effectively worked out. 

“The Iron Worker” (383 b) is full of color and 
excellent in composition. The group about the 
throne is very effective, and there is great strength 
gained by the solid background, the facade of a tem- 
ple, seen beyond the wide intervening open space, 
thickly crowded with human figures. “ A Turkish 
Water Seller’ (214 c) is a strong half-length; a very 
black negro in Oriental garb, standing beneath a 
canopy and behind a little table, on which are dis- 
played a carafe and drinking glasses. A fine cattle 
piece, “‘ The Return of the Herd” (291 a), is exhibi- 
ted by Peter Moran; a vigorously-painted herd coming 
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across a broad meadow, bordered in the distance by 
low hills, over which is rising a storm of rain. The 
cattle are not only beautiful in form, but they have 
that wondering, half-alarmed expression with which 
dumb brutes are wont to show their awe of the dis- 
turbances of nature. Of the landscapes upon this 
panel the best is the “Sunset in the Wilderness” 
(373) of Wm. L. Sontag, a queer, original picture, 
showing the sun descending, a fiery ball, into a heavy 
bank of clouds, leaving behind hima yellow glare, 
which extends up into the heavens like the tale of a 
comet, and touches with yellow reflections the salient 
features of the broad, desolate landscape. In con- 
trast with this is a cool “ Brook Study” (240 b) by 
David Johnson, rather hard and formal in treatment, 
but agreeable in co.or, and stamped with a decided 
personality. The marines upon the panel are a 
moonlight view of New York harbor, by Edward 
Moran, and a pleasing view of the California coast. 
SOME PICTURES IN THE CORRIDOR. 

In the corridor, north ot the main room, is one of 
the finest of the many excellent portraits by living 
artists, a half-length of an old lady (229) by Thomas 
Hicks. The elderly dame is clad in Friendly garb, 
and is seated in the conventional big chair; but, save 
the chair, there is nothing conventional about the 
work ; the face, painted with unusual feéling, being 
full of character, while the long, thin hands are 
scarcely less expressive. Daniel Huntingdon has 
two fine portraits, the best being a three-quarter 
length (223e) a man seated in a large chair, the 
fine head, with flowing white hair, being relieved 
against a background in neutral tint. The pose is 


easy, and face and hands are painted with expression. 
The other work (223 a) a half-length of a lady, is 


not so good asa subject but is treated with good 
effect. By Holbrook is a well-painted head (220) 
of a white-haired and bearded old man; and by G. 
R. McKnight, there is a bright little half-length 
(302b) of a child in white fluffy cap and coat, re- 
lieved against a background of misty blue, 

On the north wall, nearly opposite, is hung the 
“Spalatro” of Washington Allston, a work which in 
color properties is said to rival Titian, and which is 
full of intense dramatic force, In the centre of a 
large vaulted chamber, the walls and roof barely in- 
dicated, stand Spalatro and the monk, the latter firm 
and erect, holding a lamp which sheds a luminous 
light upon the thick surrounding darkness, and 
brightens the faces of the two figures. Spalatro, his 
face ghastly and his body strained back crouchingly, 
in terror, one hand clasped in the hand of the monk, 
is peering forward into the gloom at the “bloody 
hand,” the spectre of his crime, The set, stern fea- 
tures of the monk, to whom the hand is invisible, 
strikingly contrast with the horror-stricken action 
and attitude of the more guilty but less hardened 
brigand, “It is safe to assert,’’ says a competent 
critic, “ that never upon so small a canvas has been 
painted a work of more marvellous power; a work 
which in light and shade suggests Rembrandt, and 
which in color is worthy of Titian.” 

“Vespers at Home for Old Women, Antwerp,’’ 
(296) by George W. Maynard, shows a group of 
women clustered about a shrine in a little court, the 
figures thoroughly realistic in their clumsy ungainli- 
ness, the faces capital in the force and diversity of 
expression. The same artist exhibits a work of a 
very different sort, but not less striking—* 1776,” 
(296 b) a sturdy minute man, three-quarters length, 
life-size, in continental uniform. The strong, de- 
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termined face is that of a very uncompromising 
rebel, indeed. The picture, painted in few colors, 
and in broad, massive style, is full of vigorous spirit. 
A ** Kybelien Woman ” (75b) is one of Bridgeman’s 
brilliant Eastern studies already referred to, a 
woman, half length, seated, one arm across her lap, 
her figure draped in coarse but richly-colored stuffs, 
upon her head a turban of dull crimson, decked with 
pearls. The face, full of character, wears a look of 
living consciousness, and, with the hands, is per- 
fection itself in painting and modeling. 

“ The Prisoner of State,” by Eastman Johnson, is 
unlike any of his other works, being broad in style 
and very soft and pleasant in color. In the mellow 
light striking down through a barred window in a 
thick stone wall, is the figure of a fine-looking gray- 
haired man, his face, in full light, wearing that ut- 
terly sad expression which comes with the death of 
hope. In the same free style is ‘‘ What the Sea 
Says,” (249 d) by the same artist; a pretty child 
holding 2 shell to the ear of a delighted grandfather. 
“ Love’s Melancholy,” by Constant Meyer, repre- 
sents a fair-haired young woman in dark dress, re- 
lieved against a far-away background. This is one 
of those pictures to which the visitor returns, and be- 
fore which he pauses hardly conscious of doing so, 
It gives evidence of great technical skill. Hanging 
just across the doorway is an “ Ophelia,” (55 a) a 
white figure trimmed with straw, relieved against a 
gray background, “Happy as a Queen,” (98) by 
Miss Kate Cameron, a jolly-looking little girl seated 
in an orchard with a hat full of apples in her lap, 
is pleasant in color, and, after its kind, expressive. 

John H. Niemyer has a rather good piece of histor- 
ical genre, “‘ Guttenberg Inventing Movable Types; ” 
a vaulted chamber lighted by a deep mullioned win- 
dow, Guttenberg standing in the rich, soft light, ar- 
ranging his types upon a wooden frame, the fine fig- 
ure relieved against the stone wall beyond ; the color- 
ing is warm and soft and the light and shade well 
managed. Whittridge exhibits two small pictures, 
hung at opposite ends of the corridor (474. and 474 c) 
with the same general characteristics; in each is 
shown a large room lighted at the remote end by a 
window, through which is discovered a glimpse of 
bright landscape ; in the window, in each, is a figure 
relieved against the light beyond. Both are good in 
color and are filled with a rich, subdued light. 

Edward Moran has a striking picture, “ The 
Hawk’s Nest” (288 c), the nest in the top of a dead 
tree close to the border of a broad lake, the wild 
surroundings giving to the place an air of utter lone- 
liness. Far off beyond the water, the sun, just set- 
ting, sends out across the lake glittering rays of light, 
and gilds above the feathery clouds, The contrast of 
the strong foreground brought out against the bril- 
liant color beyond, produces an original and extreme- 
ly rich effect. ‘ Minot’s Ledge Light” (288 b), by 
the same artist, is somewhat in the same style, the 
light-house, rising from the sea-beaten ledge of rocks, 
being thrown out in strong relief against the yellow 
glare of the sun descending into a heavy bank of 
dun-colored clouds. “In the Woods” (141), by 
John Fitch, isa good study of mountain scenery, 
picturesquely framed by two tall pine trees in the 
foreground; the work being good in color and par- 
ticularly pleasant in its sunlight effect. 

David Johnson exhibits two of his carefully finished 
little landscapes (240 b and 240c), both river scenes 
and both full of cool, delightful color, The drawings 
in these little pictures is very good, the small figures 
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introduced having a great deal of expression. An in- 
teresting and capitally executed picture is styled 
simply “ Animal Painting” (42b), by Anderson—an 
otter caught in a steel trap set upon an old log lying 
half in the water of a quiet stream, half upon the 
reedy bank. The exactness of the drawing and 
coloring indicate the naturalist as plainly as the ex- 
cellence of moonlight effect indicates the artist. The 
“ Kentucky Home” (249f) of Eastman Johnson is 
a clever representation of the life and customs of 
southern negroes—a tumble-down, but picturesque 
looking shanty swarming with jolly-looking darkeys, 
the central figure being a musician strumming a 
banjo, to whom all are paying more or less attention. 
From the back gate of a “ quality ’’ house beyond, a 
couple of girls are peering at the fun. The picture 
is soft and agreeable in tone, and the figures have 
expression and are well individualized. “One Too 
Many ” deservedly attracts attention from the amused 
visitor. The painting is good and the moral readily 
appreciated. A charming canvas by Gifford is the 
“Pallanza, Lago Maggiore’ the still, smooth 
lake washing the low piers of the town on the right, 
and on the left stretching away to the shadowy bases 
of the sun-tipped mountain in the distance. 

The “ Pilgrims’ Sunday Morning,’’ by George H. 
Boughton, has the same peculiar, scattered composi- 
tion noticed in his “‘God Speed,” in the British sec- 
tion, The pilgrims—the Plymouth Rock kind—are 
filing out from a wood into a clearing, the little com- 
pany marching two and two abreast inthe snow. To 
the left is seen a primitive village, and the big Bible 
carried by each member of the party indicates the 
meeting-house as their objective point. The men, 
save the black gowned preacher, are heavily armed, 
and have that air of alert watchfulness, telling of a 
life in the midst of treacherous enemies, Other pic- 
tures in the corridor are deserving of notice, but we 
must be content with merely referring to the “ Day- 
break”? (292 b) by Robert C. Minor, full of cool 
shadows and rich with a faint glow of color in the 
east; a couple of landscapes, with good color quali- 
ties, by Kruseman van Etten. ‘Church, Isle of 
Wight” (106 b), by J. F. Cropsey, a canvass bright 
in color and glittering with sunlight; a well painted 
view in the Adirondacks (224 b), by Hubbard ; a de- 
lightful glimpse of New Hampshire scenery, by 
Kensett, and three exceptionally good pictures, 
framed together, modestly styled “ Studies from 
Nature” (118 g), by A. B. Durand, studies which 
are a long way ahead of a good deal of the finished 
work by which they are surrounded. 

BELGIAN SECTION—ART ANNEX. 

The pictures exhibited in the Art Annex, in the 
contiguous rooms 33, 39 and 41, will amply repay 
a visit. There is no national exhibit confined to the 
Annex that is equal to this of Belgium. We briefly 
note a few of these in the several rooms: 

Room 33 —The finest landscape here, and one of 
the finest in the entire Exhibition, is by Joseph 
Theodore Coosemans. It is a medium-sized can- 
vas (66,) and is styled simply “Soleil Couchant.” A 
vast marsh, broken in the foreground by a.line of 
pollard willows, stretches away in hopeless monotony 
to the distant horizon and is lost beneath a mass of 
dark clouds, Above, a sky, clear, but tempered by 
rising mist, suffused with warm light; low down in 
the west the sun, a brilliant fiery ball, is just sinking 
into the midst of the cloud-bank, his last red rays, 
striking out across the broad plain, being caught up 
in the countless pools of still water and reproduced 
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in broken reflections. A few crows wheeling about 
over the marsh are the only signs of life, There is a 
dreariness about the picture not to be expressed in 
words; a lonesome, lost look, as if the thick air were 
peopled with souls astray. Doubtless there is noth- 
ing more sombre and depressing than a vast expanse 
of marsh land seen at eventide, but the cause in pro- 
ducing this effect is so subtile as to elude our grasp 
to an extent which permits definition only in the 
vaguest terms. To place upon canvas such a scene, 
in manner so realistic that it will produce the same 
effect as the original, to seize upon and confine in 
enduring color the very poetry of desolation, is art 
of the highest order; and precisely this has M, 
Coosemans accomplished. 

Francois Musin has a picture, ‘Rade de Rotter- 
dam, temps-de pluie’ (141,) a series of docks in the 
foreground for the open country, and the whole is 
thoroughly soaked with rain, The canvas is fairly 
dripping with moisture; indeed, one almost needs to 
be under an umbrella to look at it. In the fore- 
ground the piers are shimmering with a thin coating 
of water; beyond is the bespattered tremulous river 
which curves slightly as it flows towards the horizon 
and is swallowed up in the rich, water-laden clouds 
of the heavy sky. On the left, over the river, is the 
city, with its ship-crowded piers, Evidently the 
shower is just about ending; up in mid-heaven the 
clouds are breaking, permitting scraps of blue sky, 
suggestive somehow of stray cherubs, to peep through 
at the deluged earth, and throughout the picture 
shines that pale, watery light which cames just before 
sunshine conquers storm. On the adjoining wall 
hangs an exquisite little landscape by Armand Dan- 
doy, “‘Les bords de la Meuse,” (67.) On the left, 
bordering the river and suggestive of the Palisades 
of the Hudson, is a long line of rugged, rocky cliffs ; 
the river—placid, blue and quick with limpid reflec- 
tions—winds along below through a green valley while 
the sky is covered with a mass of draggled clouds 
which open here and there and show a gleam of 
purest blue. There is a tender pathos in the quiet 
beauty of the whole which the beauty of detail only 
serves to intensify. 

« Automne”’ (120) is a delicate study of soft 
browns and faded greens; in the foreground a few 
sheep, relieved against a clouded sky, broken by oc- 
casional patches of blue. To one accustomed to the 
bright hues of an American autumn there is at first 
sight a seeming chilliness and lack of strength in 
this picture, but the more it is studied the more does 
its beauty become manifest. ‘ Posilipo” (182) a 
warm view across the bay of Naples—Posilipo in the 
foreground and Vesuvius in the distance against the 
sunny sky—is in striking contrast to the cool land- 
scapes by which it is surrounded, and gains by the 
contrast. 

Francois Stroobant has a charming view of Dord- 
recht (177). By the same artist, is “La Maison de la 
Confrerie des Archers” (178), a fine architectural 
study, rich warm shadows and admirably managed 
lights. ‘ Les Moulins de Lens” (109), by Auguste 
Gerboux, is painted with a freer hand, and shows a 
nice appreciation of warm coloring. The old mill 
is framed in a tangle of trees, down amidst whic - the 
stream from the flashing wheel comes in smooth flow 
over beds of osiers and reeds. Above is a moi:led 
sky, while in the far background is a very happy sun- 
light effect upon a row of tall trees. Beneath this 
homely, but pleasing picture, hangs a work larger and 
more ambitious, but by no means so successful. * Le. 
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Matin au bord du Keenigsse ” (157), by Francois 
Roffiien, is one of those impossible pictures professing 
to represent early morning light striking down upon 
bare mountains surrounding a dead-still lake. The 
work is very fine of its kind, being exquisitely delicate 
in color, admirable in atmospheric effect, and painted 
from a point well chosen to bring out the dramatic 
character of the scene. But the color is not the color 
of nature, and that is fatal to the success of the artist. 

Room 39—One of the most striking of the minutely 
wrought interior pictures is the ‘* Maison Flamande 
en 1600” (183). The room is the great sky-lighted 
living-room of a Dutch house. In the foreground, 
on the tiled and sanded floor, vegetables are heaped 
together; above, ranged against the wall in every 
direction, is Delft ware of every conceivable descrip- 
tion; in the background a table is set for a meal, the 
snowy cloth sending reflected light upon a carved 
buffet of dark wood. Quite subordinate to the still- 
life details is the figure of an old woman bending 
over the fire in the remote background, her figure 
dividing the interest with the more humble but 
prominent objects in the foreground, and giving a vi- 
tality to the whole work. 

A picture, some eight inches square, is “‘ Une Hé- 
tellerie dans le Wurtemburg”’ (107), of Théodore 
Gérard. In the half-light of the court of a gabled 
inn a traveler has just reined up his horse and is lis- 
tening to the laudations on the part of the broadly- 
built landlord, of the excellence of the hostelry. Be- 
yond the traveler is the broad archway leading out 
to the street, brilliant with sunlight; and against 
this mass of brightness the figures of man and horse 
are sharply relieved. The little picture is full of ex- 
pression. Gérard exhibits six pictures (Nos. 103 to 


108 inclusive), all painted with the same minuteness, 


and all showing the same skill. A very clever can- 
vas is the “ Paysanne au bois” (62), of Modeste 
Carlier. The subject is nothing—merely a peasant 
woman, dressed in grey and greyish blue, with an 
odd little cap upon her head, seated, eating her din- 
ner in the midst of a mass of greenery—and it is the 
well-impressed expression and obviously able hand- 
ling which give to the work its positive value. 
Another single figure, well worked up, is “ L’Arba- 
té:rier”’ of Thésflore Cleynhens—an old man in the 
sixteenth century dress, awkwardly stringing a steel 
cross bow. An open door to the left lets in a broad 
stream of light, which throws the well-drawn figure 
into strong relief and brings out the details of carv- 
ing upon furniture in the back-ground; above the 
doorway a narrow window of stained glass adds te 
the richness and warmth of the picture. 

Other works there are in this category quite as 
well deserving of notice as those we have mentioned, 
but we can only hope here to direct attention toa 
class of pictures likely to be passed over by the cas- 
ual observer, feeling assured that attention once at- 
tracted will not be permitted to go astray until they 
have been carefully examined. 

Room 41.—This room contains some of the most 
striking and also some of the best pictures exhibited 
in the section. Prominent in the latter category is 
the “ Clytie” (128) of Léonce le Gendre, a presen- 
tation of the subject quite original, and finished with 

‘excel ent skill. The picture comprehends a desolate, 
rocky plateau, hemmed in by low-lying mountains 
severe in color and line. In the foreground, her 
nude figure relieved against the grey of mingled 
earth and stone, is the poor nymph, stretched at full 
length, her shoulders raised on her tense arms as she 
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casts her hopeless, longing regard upon the red. 
lighted west where has just disappeared her perfid- 
ious lover, the sun. Although her face is almost en- 
tirely hidden, the painful forward dragging of her 
body, and the reaching out of her head towards the 
west, fully express her love, desolation and despair, 
The greenish-gray tints in her flesh indicate that her 
release, or eternal imprisonment, by metamorphosis 
is near; that when her careless lover again casts his 
light upon the plain she will be no longer a nymph, 
but a graceful flower, destined ever to turn each day 
from east to west, following and adoring the sun, 
There is a tenderness, a pathos about this picture 
which grows upon one the more that it is studied, 
for the painter has fully entered into the spirit of the 
poet’s conception, and has translated his lines into 
the rhythm of color and form; has given to their 
meaning a distinct and perceptible value. That 
there is a certain touch of formalism in the work, 
that the sky, for instance, is to the last degree con- 
ventional, can scarcely be looked upon as a fault, 
for this, perhaps unintentional, method of treatment 
gives to the picture a crisp flavor of quaintness quite 
in keeping with the delicate sweetness of the story. 

A very different, but not less admirable picture is 
“Un Spleen au Serail ’’ (155), of Alexandre Robert, 
a work simple but effective in composition, and 
painted with a quiet firmness very enjoyable. A 
female figure, in rich Eastern dress, is seated, cross- 
legged, upona broad divan, her form being sup- 
ported by a confused pile of cushions, her head and 
shoulders relieved against a warm gray wall. WNot- 
withstanding the crossed legs the pose is graceful, 
and the draperies are arranged with good effeet, their 
odd textures being well reproduced in graceful folds. 
A fine little point is the hand drooping over and 
standing out against the dull crimson of the cushions, 
the turn of the wrist being extremely pleasing, while 
the flesh painting, here as well as elsewhere, is good. 

“En route pour le Marche,” (141) by Andre Plu- 
mot, is a charming little canvas, warm and bright; 
and poetic in despite of the prosaic character of its 
constituent elements. Itis simply a little company 
passing along a village street, en route to the adjacent 
market town, the prominent figure, relieved against 
a dark stone wall beyond, being a sweet-faced young 
girl, seated between the heavily-laden panniers of a 
patient ass. On her lap she carries a little kid, 
while beside the ass, with that gravity peculiar to 
their race, march two goats, the mother goat being 
easily distinguished by her wistful glances upward. 
A little in the background walks a shapely youth, 
his presence introducing a pleasant strain of romance 
into the homely company. Agreeable warmth of 
tone, harmony of color and breadth of expressive- 
ness are the characteristics of this excellent little 
picture—characteristics which, it will be observed, 
leave very little to be desired. 

An historical subject of the second class (48), is 
well treated by Joseph Bellemans in a large picture 
comprising four half-length figures, life-size. Over 
a sort of lectern Plantyn is showing sheets of He- 
brew proof; his distinguished visitor, with his scarcely 
less distinguished attendants, bending forward incriti- 
cal examination of the work; Plantyn’s face, ex- 
pressing half doubt as to the perfection of his com- 
position, that of Montanus watchful curiosity to de- 
tect some error. The grouping is simple but effec- 
tive, and the warm tone, nice coloring, exceptionally 
good reproduction of the texture of the dresses and 
fine flesh painting, are severally admirable. A detail 
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worthy of notice is the hand stretched forward by 
the old man in the foreground to hold the proof- 
sheets in place, a hand full of expression. 

« Aprés la tempéte, dans la baie de Douarnenzes ” 
(209) by Theodore Weber, is a spirited, though rath- 
er conventional marine. In the foreground a broken 
mass of rocks against which the waves are dashing 
and sending up clouds of spray. Cast upon the rocks 
is a spar on which are clustered the survivors of a 
wreck. One is signalling with a bit of canvas, and 
in the distance is a brig bearing down to the rescue. 
All around is a dark, vehement sea, while above isa 
dull leaden sky. The subject is certainly an old one, 
but it is well worked up, the wave motion being es- 
pecially creditible. Not unlike our own Hamilton’s 
“Misty Day on the Thames ”’—only that it is not so 
good—is “ Le Pont de Londres” (75) of Louis de 
Burbure, This canvas will repay study. 

Onthe right and left of the above are sea-going 
steamers, lighters ply in the middle distance, and in the 
background, hazy and indistinct, is the title subject. 
The sun, a faint, yellow disc, sends a pale, warmish 
light through the heavy mist, casting upon the little 
waves parti-colored reflections. A better work, though 
lacking entirely in subject, is a sunrise scene on the 
coast of Flanders (55) by A. Bouvier—a long reach 
of low, sandy shore, broken by a miniature inlet; a 
little range of dunes on the right, the sea rolling in 
in tiny waves on the left; in the foreground some 
fishing boats with fishermen idling near; beyond, a 
rich sunrise, cooled and mellowed by a flood of suf- 
fused yellow light. The picture is one of that sort 
which owes its excellence entirely to the artist, and 
it should be valued accordingly. 

Wittkamp exhibits a large and striking picture, 
‘*Parisina”’ (212) which has much about it that is 
almost startling, good in drawing, effective in com- 
position, and, unquestionably, highly dramatic in its 
presentation of the opening scene of Byron’s un 
pleasant poem. The color, remarkably vivid, and 
by no means natural. Prince Azo’s face is tinted with 
green. Parisina, upon whose sleeping face falls the 
light from a lamp swung in some mysterious way up 
among the bed-curtains, is a variety of colors, and 
her head is encompressed by reflected lights which 
suggest the various colors of therainbow. The dis- 
position of the figures in such manner that Parisina 
shall be in bright light while the Prince is in a deep 
shadow, produces a very striking effect. The light 
upon the pillow on which she lies and the effect of 
the light upon her sleeping form are simply magical. 
The visitor should see this at least, if nothing besides 

in the Belgian department. 

' _ Similarly vivid, but vivid with more natural colors, 
is “ Le Cave de Diomede” (172) by Stallaert, a 
large canvas setting forth an episode of the destruc- 
tion of Pompeii. In the back part of the cellar lurid 
firelight is breaking in, the yellow glare illuminating 
a confused mass of terror-stricken women who have 
fled underground for shelter. Under the stone arches 
float masses of vapor, thick but suffocating. As a 
whole, the work is certainly effective, but it lacks ani- 
mation; the expression of the several actors is too 
tame for the exigencies of the occasion, and the pic 
ture therefore fails in that it is not sufficiently terrible 
to adequately represent so terrible a scene. 


—WE could fill this number with notices of the 
art department alone, but as that is impossible we 
have selected what seemed leading displays. The 
Spanish pictures we have been compelled reluctantly 
to pass without mention, our space being exhausted. 
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THE CASTELLANI ANTIQUITIES. 


There is on exhibition a very remarkable and, in 
certain respects, unique collection of antiquities be- 
longing to Signor Castellani, of Rome. This, con- 
sisting mainly of ancient marbles, bronzes, Italian 
majolica, gold work and personal ornaments of va- 
rious designs, is satisfactorily arranged in a suit of 
three rooms opening from the north corridor of the 
east wing of Memorial Hall. 

The marbles consist of seventeen portrait busts 
and heads from the Greek mythology and two statues. 
Of the former the most interesting are the head of 
Euripides in perfect preservation.a young Bacchus, 
and a youthful Apollo, both of which are somewhat 
injured about the nose and mouth. Of the statues 
the first is a realistic piece of Greek carving, which 
represents a naked little boy sitting down, his left leg 
crossed upon his right knee, his body bent forward, 
busily engaged in pulling a thorn from his foot. The 
right leg of the statue from the knee down is missing, 
a. portion of the left foot is broken, and the hands 
are somewhat injured, but the other portions of the 
body are in good preservation. The curled-up atti- 
tude, the folds and dimples in the flesh, are modelled 
with wonderful fidelity and truth. The other statue 
is a colossal Indian Bicchus, bearded and of Jove- 
like.presence, clothed from neck to feet in tunic and 
mantle, The right arm to the shoulder is missing, 
otherwise the statue is in a fine state of preservation. 
The hair, beard and features are as clearly defined as 
if chiselled but yesterday. The bronzes, which oc- 
cupy two cases in the same room with the marbles, 
consist mainly of a collection of cestz, those ex- 
ceedingly rare caskets or toilet cases of the Etruscan 
ladies, together with mirrors, combs, tweezers, pins, 
boxes for unguents and other appliances for the bath 
which they contained. These latter articles were 
mostly found at Palestrina, the ancient Przeneste, 
where too—and there only—the cestz are found. Of 
these bronze dressing-cases not quite one hundred 
have been found, and of this small number this col- 
lection contains twelve. 

Excepting a case containing several fine illuminated 
missals the second room is occupied entirely by the 
collection of antique pottery, chiefly majolica, ar- 
ranged chronologically around three sides of the room. 

On entering the third room the visitor is confront- 
ed by a glass case, in which is a superb collection of 
engraved Assyrian cylinders from Nineveh and Per- 
sepolis, together with scarabs, amulets and annular 
gems of Phcenician, Etruscan, and Greek workman- 
ship. Many of the gems are so hung in the case 
that they may be viewed by transmitted light, but in 
order to examine them carefully the visitor should 
come provided with a magnifying glass; Such a 
glass will be found useful, also, in studying the gold 
ornaments. In the case to the left will be found 
personal ornaments in bronze from the Necropolis of 
Preeneste. figures in the thin precious amber, early 
Etrusco-Phoenician gilding and gold plating, bronze 
and silver clasps and buckles worn by the Crusaders, 
heavy gold ornaments of the Lombard style. In the 
opposite case are superb ornaments made in the sump- 
tuous days of Magna Grecia. Here are wonderful 
earrings shaped like dolphins or bent into whorls 
terminated by female heads wrought with delicacy 
and grace. Here, too, is a large golden scarab with 
a fine intaglio cutting on the under side. Marking 
the transition in the art, the next case contains speci- 
mens fifty years nearer the Christian era, 300 B. C., 
found in the excavations at Vulci. Here also is en- 
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ameling such as no modern jeweler can excel and 
modeling of forms—butterflies, birds, and animals 
hardly exampled in modern workmanship. In this 
same case are two other rare and curious specimens 
which should be examined. One is a number of ex- 
ceedingly rare gold and silver medals in ornamental 
settings, and the other is a toilet set in silver—the 
strigil or scraper, a mirror still in its case, a small 
box for cosmetics, a flask, pins, etc., belonging to 
some ancient Roman lady, 

The fourth case in this room contains upwards of 
300 rings, in gold, silver, bronze, glass, stone, am- 
ber, and ivory, though nearly two-thirds of them are 
gold. The collection extends from the earliest and 
Tyrrhenium times down to the end of the sixteenth 
century, and is singularly rich in Roman specimens. 
Among them are some of great size and massiveness, 
richly and elaborately carved, and containing intag- 
lios of rare beauty. There are also others worn very 
thin, and others again round, solid, and perfectly 
plain, such as are commonly worn at this day. Who 
prized these rings long ages ago? What is the story 
that each might tell of hope and love ? of pride and 
joy? of hate and harm ? of guile and grief? of kisses 
that warmed and tears, sometimes blood, that wet 
them? Somehow these old rings have about them 
a flavor of personality more startling than anything 
besides that we have yet seen at the Exposition. 

SOMETHING OF ARTISTS. 

Among noted American painters of genre subjects 
perhaps the most distinguished is Eastman Johnson. 
He has studied certain phases of American life ap- 
preciatively. F.A. Bridgeman, who has four strik- 
ing pictures in the Exhibition, is a pupil of Gerome, 
as is Thos. Eakins whose portrait of Dr. Rand has 
already been mentioned. Winslow Homer, like 
Eastman, is also a painter of familiar subjects, noted 
by his mastery of details. Fred. James, whose 
“ American Smoking Car” is seen in the American 
gallery, has had his training on this side of the At- 
lantic, A. B. Durand is the oldest living American 
landscape painter of anyrepute. He has outlived all 
or nearly all of his contemporaries. John F. Ken- 
sett, who died in 1872, belonged to the same circle of 
landscape painters as Mr. Durand. He has remark- 
able taste in choosing subjects and great skill in ren- 
dering them on canvass, Whittridge, like Kensett, 
studied abroad. If not so refined as Kensett, his 
work has positive qualities lacking in the former. Jer- 
vis McEntee, like many of the best foreign landscape 

inters, does not attempt anything outside of a single 

ine of subjects, and is perhaps wise in so doing, 
Albert Bierstadt is well known for his large and 
showy canvases. His poetic fancy asserts itself in 
most of them. Thomas Hill also has attempted to rep- 
resent the most imposing scenery of the continent, and 
has succeeded even better than Bierstadt. F. E. 
Church preceded both Hili and Bierstadt as a painter 
of the grander phases of nature. He is a genuine 
artist. His “ Chimborazo”’ hangs in the Annex and 
deserves the attention of the visitor. Thomas Moran, 
also devoted to delineation of the hugeness of nature, 
has a fine imagination as well as great skill in his art. 
P. F. Rotharmel is American born and bred, and 
worked out at home the system of color and style of 
painting for which his works are noted, Christian 
Scheussele is another Philadelphia artist, who has 
devoted himself mainly to the treatment of historical 
subjects. Daniel Huntingdon has confined himself 
to no single department of his art, but seems equally 
at home in portrait, fancy sketch, and landscape. 
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GROUND PLANS OF BUILDINGS. 


The diagrams given herewith will enable the visi- 
tor to understand the plan of the buildings, both 
Memorial Hall and the Art Annex, to know where, 
in either building, any given nation occupies space, 
and how much space. With these before his eye, 
and the points of the compass in his mind, he need 
not lose his way; but if he persist in getting lost, 
let him learn his whereabouts and get his bearings 
and distances from the nearest policeman, 


MemoritAL HALL—GROUND PLAN. 
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E present below the full programme of 

the meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association to be held at West Ches- 
ter, on the 8th, gth and roth of August. This 
meeting should be made the most imposing 
in numbers, the most interesting in its pro- 
ceedings, the richest in results of any ever 
held by the Association. It is the Centen- 
nial year. The people of Chester and the 
surrounding counties are among the most 
intelligent in the State. Distinguished gen- 
tlemen from foreign countries will be pres- 
ent to observe what is done: All things con- 
spire to bring a large body of teachers and 
friends of education together at West Ches- 
ter, and to call forth their best efforts to add 
interest to the proceedings of the meeting. 
‘¢Come one, come all.’’ 

PROGRAMME. 
TUBSDAY, AUGUST 8TH. 

10 A. M.—Opening exercises. Address of Wel- 
come—R. T. Cornwell, esq., West Chester. Reply 
—Prof. A. N. Raub, of Executive Committee. En- 
Reports of Committees. 
Miscellaneous business. 

2 Pp. M.—President’s Inaugural Address—Hon. J. 
P. Wickersham. State Normal Schools—Prof. C. 
L. Ehrenfeld, Principal Sagamore State Normal 
School. Discussion of subject. 

8 p.M.—Relation of Technical Schools to our Ed- 
ucational System—W. C. Cattell, LL.D., President 
of Lafayette College. Discussion of President’s In- 
augural Address. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 9TH. 

9 A. M.—County and Local Supervision—B. F. 
Shaub, County Sup’t, Lancaster County. Discussion 
of Paper. Jndustrial Drawing—George R. Dixon, 
‘County Sup’t, Elk County. 

2P.M.—Mew Era in Public Schools—Prof. F. A. 
Allen, Mansfield, Pa. Discussion of Subject. 

8 p. M.—School-Room Stimulants—E., T. Jeffers, 
D.D., President Westminster College. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST IOTH. 

9 A. M.— Teachers’ Jnstitutes—Hugh B. Eastburn, 
County Sup’t Bucks County. Discussion of Subject. 
Calisthenic and Song Exercises—By children from 
the Pennsylvania Institute for Feeble-minded. 

2 P, M.— Woman as a School Oficer—Hannah E. 
Holcomb, Newtown, Bucks county, Pa. Miscellane- 
ous business. 

8 p. m.—Short addresses by members of the asso- 
ciation, and educators from other states. 


The exercises will be interspersed with music, un- 
der the direction of Prof. W. B. Hall, of Lancaster. 





A number of gentlemen from different states and 
foreign nations, now attending the Centennial, will 
be present during the week and address the Asso- 
ciation. 

_An opportunity for a general discussion of all the 
subjects brought before the meeting will be afforded, 
and members are especially requested to express 
their views fully and freely. 


West Chester is situated twenty-seven miles west 
of Philadelphia, with which it is connected by a 
direct railroad. The depot is located at the corner 
of 31st and Chestnut streets, and is easily accessible 
by street cars from all parts of the city. The trains 
for West Chester leave Philadelphia at 7:35, 10:00 
A. M., 12-30, 2:30, 4:35, 4:45, 5:40 and 6:50 P. M. 

The charges per day at the principal hotels, are as 
follows: Eagle, $1.50; Green Tree, $2.00; Turk’s 
Head, $2.00; Sherman House, $2.00; Mansion 
House, $2.50. Boarding can be obtained at private 
houses at prices varying from $1.00 to $1.50 per day. 
For further information in regard to boarding, ad- 
dress (stamp inclosed) Rev. Jos. S. Evans, Chairman 
of Local Committee. . 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 

Gero. L. Maris, Chairman. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS, 


Persons having orders from Ticket Agent of the 
Association, can procure excursion tickets at the 
principal stations on the Pittsburgh, Titusville and 
Buffalo, and the Buffalo, Corry and Pittsburgh rail- 
roads, 

The following railroads will have Centennial ex- 
cursion tickets on sale at the principal stations, with- 
out orders: North Pennsylvania, Lehigh Valley, 
Cumberland Valley, Belvidere and Delaware, Dan- 
ville, Hazleton and Wilkes-Barre, West Chester and 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia and Read- 
ing, Catawissa and Williamsport, East Pennsylvania, 
Reading and Columbia, Northern Central, Philadel- 
phia and Erie, and Atlantic and Great Western. 

Persons who pay full fare in going over the fol- 
lowing roads can procure passes at the meeting to 
return free: Delaware and Hudson, and Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore Central. 

Parties of twenty or more going from the same 
station on the Erie and Pittsburgh railroad, can pro- 
cure excursion tickets without orders, at greatly re- 
duced rates. 

For cards of membership, which are mecessary to 
secure reduced hotel rates, enclose one dollar, with 
stamp. For orders, apply (stamp enclosed) giving 
railroads and name of stations, before August Ist, 


1876. J. F. SICKEL, Germantown, Pa. 


THE article entitled ‘‘ Education in the 
United States,’’ was written at our special re- 
quest by a gentleman holding a high position 
as an educator in another state. This article 
speaks only of the exhibits of states in the 
East; in another article, an effort will be 
made to do some degree of justice to the 
exhibits of states in the West and South. 
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Ir the fitness of a thing is in anywise in- 
dicated by the fact that it occurs in a num- 
ber of places simultaneously, the honors 
lately received by the principal of the State 
Normal School, at Millersville, must be pe- 
culiarly appropriate. We noticed in news- 
papers of about the same date, that Prof. 
Edward Brooks had received the degree of 
Ph. D. from the Chester Military Academy, 
Lafayette College, and Washington and Jef- 
ferson College. We can only say that these 
honors have been honorably won, and they 
will be nobly worn. 


PENNSYLVANIA never made a better invest- 
ment than when the money was appropriat- 
ed for the erection of an Educational Hall 
on the Centennial grounds. The exhibition 
there is not only a source of pride to our 
own people, but it furnishes a means for the 
advancement of the general interest in edu- 
cation. If the work of preparation were now 
to be done over again, twice as much could 
be done and better done with the same ef- 
fort. Many who stood entirely aloof when 
called upon last spring for help, are now 
greatly ashamed of their backwardness, and 
would gladly if the time had not passed by, 
proffer their assistance. But with all its defects 
the exhibit made isa great success. For the past 
month the average number of persons visiting 
the Hall is estimated at five thousand a day, 
and while multitudes drop in merely from curi- 
osity, many go there to observe and study. 
There is never a time when, among the crowd 
of visitors, persons with note-books and pen- 
cils may not be seen. Visits to the Hall are 
especially profitable to teachers and school 
directors ; and we are satisfied that the im- 
provement to these classes growing out of the 
exhibition, will pay its cost many times over. 

Besides, the Hall is the constant resort of 
foreigners seeking information on the sub- 
ject of American education. Gentlemen con- 
nected with almost every nation represented 
at the Exposition have visited it for this pur- 
pose. Among them Russians, Austrians, 
Hungarians, Germans, Italians, Frenchmen, 
‘Swedes, Norwegians, Japanese, Chinese, Bel- 
gians, Hollanders, Spaniards, Englishmen, 
Turks, Egyptians, Swiss, Canadians, and 
South Americans of various nations: The 
Emperor of Brazil, Dom Pedro, made an 
early morning visit to the Hall, specially 
and uninvited, accompanied by a single at- 
tendant, and spent some two hours almost 
alone in examining what is to be seen. 
He expressed himself very much pleased with 
the exhibit. And, be it understood, the 
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visits of foreigners now referred to are not 
the visits of mere sight-seers,. but are made 
mostly by gentlemen in official position, or 
by those specially deputized to investigate 
educational systems. 

Without any effort in that direction on 
the part of those that have charge of it, the 
Pennsylvania Educational Hall has become 
akind of educational head-quarters for all 
interested in education who are in attend- 
ance at the Exposition. Beginning about 
the first of June, international conferences 
have been held there twice a week, at which 
the educational systems of foreign nations 
and of our own States have undergone ex- 
amination. They have been well attended 
by both foreign and American educators, 
and are proving of great profit to all con- 
cerned. The more formal International 
Congress, whose proceedings are recorded 
elsewhere, held most of its sessions in the 
same place. 

Such are the uses of the Hall ; and, though 
the unthinking may laugh at the remark, we 
do not hesitate’ to say that Pennsylvania will 
gain. more credit and receive more profit 
from the fifteen. thousand dollars invested in 
it than from all the money she has otherwise 
expended in the Exposition. — 


<i 
— 





THE CENTENNIAL. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS OF FOREIGN NATIONS, 


N our last number we noticed briefly the 
educational exhibits of Japan, Sweden, 
Norway and Belgium. We will now under- 
take to perform a similar service in respect 
to other foreign nations making educational 
exhibits. In a different form we propose in 
due time to discuss the systems of education 
in operation in the Old World, and gather 
what instruction we can from them; but our 
purpose at present is limited to the much 
easier task of pointing out what foreign 
countries have placed on exhibition at the 
Centennial that it may be profitable for 
teachers and school men to examine. But 
we desire to make the confession right here 
that our educational systems and appliances 
in the United States are far from being in 
all respects superior to those of the nations 
that have come-over to compete with us. 
We can learn much from them; and if we 
are wise we will gratefully accept and profit 
by the lessons they can teach us. Several 
European nations have better systems of 
school supervision than any of which our 
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States can boast; skilled government officers 
build better school houses and provide them 
with better furniture and apparatus in many 
places, than the untrained local school boards 
can do in this country ;. in Sweden, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland and Germany elemen- 
tary instruction receives more attention than 
our school authorities accord to it, and col- 
lections of objects are found much more 
frequently in school rooms, and object les- 
sons are much more generally and skillfully 
given than with us; and Russia has estab- 
lished, for the instruction of her teachers and 
for use in her schools, a splendid pedagogic 
museum, the equal of which does not exist 
elsewhere in the whole world. But of all this 
some account will be given at a future time. 

The visitor who would see the educational 
display of the different counties may be 
unable to do so because of his inability to 
find them amid the world of more imposing 
exhibits by which they are surrounded and 
among which they are distributed. He may 
need a plan of the Main Building and adja- 
cent grounds upon which is shown, clearly 
marked, the location of each educational ex- 
hibit in the Centennial Grounds. This plan 
he will find in the catalogue of the Massa- 
chusetts educational exhibit, to be had at 
the eastern end of the Main Building. We 


had hoped to present such plan in the pres- 
ent number of Zhe /Journa/, but have been 
disappointed in getting it, and cannot delay 


our issue longer to wait for it. We design 
presenting such ground plan also in the cata- 
logue of the Pennsylvania exhibit now in 
the hands of the printer, and which will soon 
be ready for distribution at the Pennsylvania 
Educational Hall on the Centennial grounds. 


RUSSIA. 


Far-off Russia has brought to Philadelphia 
a very significant educational exhibit. It 
consists mainly of collections selected and 
forwarded by the Pedagogic Museum of St. 
‘Petersburg. This Museum has for its lead- 
ing object: ‘‘ The collection of information 
regarding the manufacture of scnool appa- 
ratus in Russia and abroad, and to exhibit 
as complete a selection as possible of con- 
temporary school and educational apparatus, 
as well of home as of foreign make, with a 
view of facilitating educational establish- 
ments in the choice of proper apparatus 
suitable to the individual requirements.’’ It 
was begun in 1864 as an ‘auxiliary to the 
military schools, but in 1871 it assumed its 
present broader character, as an aid to the 
general school system of the Empire. 
Its growth has been wonderful. It now 
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contains 2,700 kinds of illustrative appa- 
tus in all branches of instruction, a peda- 
gogic library of 12,000 volumes, and sub- 
scribes to fifty educational publications. The 
exhibit sent to our International Exhibition, 
wholly Russian in manufacture, is large and 
equaled in variety and excellence by 
nothing of the kind on the ground. In- 
deed, no such collection would, at the pres- 
ent time, be possible in this country. We 
can do no more than name a few of the ar- 
ticles which struck us as of special interest : 

An abacus for teaching integers and fractions. 

Collections of weights and measures, 

Apparatus for composing geometrical forms. 

Collection of skeletons and stuffed animals. 

Collection of anatomical models. Very good, 
indeed. 

He.ser’s models of mammalia (papier maché). 
These are excellent. 

Models of birds, fishes, reptiles, insects, crustacea, 
vermes, etc, 

Class collection of minerals. 

Papier maché models of the races of men. 

Apparatus for teaching elements of physics. 

School furniture. Very inferior to our own. 

We will endeavor to publish hereafter a 
full catalogue of this interesting exhibit. Its 
location is in the Russian department, about 
the middle of the western half of the south 
side of the Main Building. 

Russia has also a very excellent exhibit 
of her system of technical education in 
Machinery Hall, but of this hereafter. 

GERMANY. 

Famed as Germany is for her schools and 
systems of schools, she has little at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition to justify her claim. 
Strictly speaking, she has no educational 
exhibit. Models and pictures of school 
houses, specimens of school furniture and 
distinctive school apparatus, representations 
of her school systems and the work of the 
pupils in her schoois aie, so tar as we can 
find out, wholly wanting. To learn what this 
greatest of European nations can do in an 
educational way, we are compelled to be 
satisfied with thé exhibits of some of the 
great publishing houses of Berlin, Leipsic, 
Stuttgard, etc. These display pamphlets, 
books, atlases, maps, globes, designs, charts, 
etc., etc., in great variety. Their book- 
making is certainly equal to anything we 
can do in this country, and their atlases, 
maps, globes, charts, etc., are in most re- 
spects greatly superior to ours. The shading 
and coloring of their maps and charts, and 
their relief maps and-globes, are finer than 
anything of the kind we have ever seen. If 
any one should question our judgment in 
the matter, let him visit and study the Ger- 
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man exhibit. He will find it near the mid- 
dle south entrance of the Main Building. 

In saying above that the educational sys- 
tems and institutions of Germany are un- 
represented, we should have excepted the 
Polytechnic Institute of Darmstadt. This 
school has a fine exhibit, consisting of the 
usual products of such institutions, but we 
will not stop to describe it now as we hope 
to secure for Zhe Journal a special article 
on the exhibit of the technical schools rep- 
resented at the Centennial. It is enough to 
say now that Europe is greatly in advance 
of America in the matter of technical and 
industrial education, and we should hasten 
to profit by her experience. 

FRANCE. 

France has an educational exhibit in her 
department ; but it compares in size and 
quality very badly with her magnificent dis- 
play in some other respects. It is very cred 
itable in the matter of books, stationery, 
charts, globes, atlases, etc.; but the school 
furniture shown is the most old-fashioned 
and clumsy on the ground. There are sev- 
eral works on Pedagogics and some volumes 
of reports on education, mostly from the 
city of Paris. Certain schools have sent 
over collections of specimens of drawing and 


designing ; but as France is known to be 
ahead ot all the rest of the world in these 
arts, it isto be greatly regretted that she did 
not make such an exhibit as would have won 


universal commendation. What she had 
taught Great Britain at London we had hop- 
ed she would teach the United States at 
Philadelphia. But we fear the opportunity 
is lost. 

To us the most interesting feature of the 
French exhibit is the industrial work of some 
of the schools for girls. In France, as in 
Sweden and elsewhere in Europe, the schools 
for girls are required to impart instruction in 
needle-work and other suitable industries. 
The French collection contains some inter- 
esting specimens, 

BRAZIL. 

Brazil has made great advances in educa- 
tiun within a few years. In the strong lan- 
gnage of a patriotic Brazilian. ‘‘ The present 
emperor, Dom Pedro, has abolished both 
ignorance and slavery.’’ A system of ele- 
mentary instruction has been established 
throughout all the provinces of the empire. 
It is partly supported by the central and 
partly by the local authorities. The attend- 
ance at the schools is rapidly increasing. 
An efficient system of inspection has been 
adopted. Teachers are at first employed on 
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trial, but after five years of satisfactory ser- 
vice, they become teachers for life, and no 
one can be forced from his position without 
being convicted of some grave offense in the 
courts or before high officers entrusted with 
the investigation of charges of the kind, 
The school houses generally have teachers’ 
houses connected with them. All teachers 
receive at first $400 a year, but after a cer. 
tain length of time spent in teaching, the 
salary is largely increased, and at the end of 
thirty years of service, a teacher can retire 
on his salaryasapension. Similar branches 
are taught in the schools of Brazil as in 
the schools in this country, and in addition 
all the girls are taught sewing. 

The present enlightened ruler of Brazil 
has not only provided a system of elemen- 
tary instruction for his people, but he has 
established a large number of institutions 
for secondary and higher education. Even 
technical education is receiving consider- 
able attention. 

Brazil comes to Philadelphia with a very 
creditable exhibit of her educational inter- 
ests. Indeed, it may be said here with pro- 
priety, that the whole display of Brazil at 
the Exposition does her great honor, and 
seems to indicate for her people a future of 
great prosperity and power. The exhibit 
contains specimens of text-books and schol- 
ars’ work from the primary schools, in- 
cluding writing, drawing, needle-work, etc.; 
specimens of the apparatus used and work 
done by the inmates of the deaf and 
dumb and blind asylums; collections of 
drawings and designs from the Academy of 
Fine Arts; scholars’ work, writing, book- 
keeping, drawing, etc., from the Commer- 
cial Institute and the Arts and Metiers 
Lyceum. A large collection of newspapers 
show that the people like this kind of litera- 
ture as well there as in this country; and 
the specimens of natural history on ex- 
hibition indicate how rich Brazil is as a 
storehouse of material for science. Several 
book publishers make very creditable pre- 
sentation of their work. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The educational exhibit of Switzerland is 
larger proportionally than that of any other 
European nation; and it is not only larger 
but it is more comprehensive and complete. 
The following cantons make exhibits through 
their boards of education: Appenzell, Basle 
City, Berne, Fribourg, Geneva, Lucerne, 
Newchatel, Soluthurn, and Zurich. They 
show pictures of school houses and interior 
views of schools; a great variety of globes, 
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maps, relief maps, charts, plans, etc., ma- 
terial for object-lessons, consisting of cases 
of minerals, seeds, grains, woods, shells, fos- 
sils, etc., models, measures, the feet and 
wings of birds, the fins of fishes, the flowers, 
leaves and buds of plants, etc. There are also 
on exhibition text-books, reports on educa- 
tion, accounts of departments of public in- 
struction, tables of statistics, school laws and 
regulations, works on pedagogy, and much 
more that directly concerns the form and 
life of a school system. 

But the little Republic of the Alps does 
not stop here with her educational exhibit. 
She wants to show us other phases of her 
care for the people and the visitor will find ex- 
hibits of kindergartens ; orphan asylums; free 
schools for apprentices ; industrial schools ; 
asylums for girls ; institutions for the blind, 
deaf and dumb and feeble-minded ; houses 
of Refuge ; scientific and literary societies, 
etc., etc. The free school for apprentices in 
St. Gallen sends models of roofs, stairs, 
bridges, steeples, &c. 

Some of the Swiss maps and charts are 
better than any we have in this country ; 
and the whole exhibit gives evidence of the 
great interest the Swiss people feel in the 
subject of education, and the intelligent 
efforts made by the government to estab- 
lish and support good schools. American 
educators should study with special inter- 
est this fine exhibit. 


THE NETHERLANDS, 


The most striking part of the educational 
exhibit of the Netherlands is the representa- 
tion of her public works. No other nation 
at the Exhibition makes such a display of 
engineering skill. Her system of dikes, 
canals, sluices, railroads, aqueducts, quays, 
bridges, etc., is fully and finely illustrated. 

In the educational exhibit proper the 
Netherlands shows a good collection of 
globes, maps, atlases, engravings, drawings, 
A blackboard on exhibition indicates 
that this article of school furniture is con- 
sidered as essential in the work of the teach- 
ers of the Netherland schools as with us. The 
Government gives directions as to building 
school houses, and prescribes the kind of 
school furniture that shall be used. The 
** Government ’’ scholars’ desksand seats on 
exhibition are much inferior to the best in 
this country. 

We noticed in the Netherlands depart- 
ment a collection of models; considerable 
philosophical apparatus of excellent make 
and finish; very fine physiological charts ; 
a variety of school and other books, and a 
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representation of the work done by pupils 
in the Asylum of the Blind. 

Under the motto, ‘‘ He who knows not 
what it is to labor, knows not what it is to 
enjoy,’’ the Artisans’ School of Rotterdam 
makes an excellent special exhibit. There 
are many specimens of drawing, designing, 
modelling, etc., and work done by the pu- 
pils in the shape of marble-cutting, pulleys, 
locks, hinges, wheels, and a great variety of 
machines. As we understand the matter, 
this school is designed to assist apprentices 
in mastering their trades. It belongs to a 
class of institutions that must soon be intro- 
duced largely into this country. We shall 
in a future number publish a full account of it. 

The Netherlands has in operation a very 
efficient system of public instruction, which 
we hope in due time to explain to our read- 
ers. The plan of inspecting the schools is 
especially to be commended as one of the 
most efficient in the world. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, CANADA, 


England has contributed very little to the 
educational department of the International 
Exposition. In other departments she oc- 
cupies the leading place, both in the extent 
and quality of her exhibits, but in the mat- 
ter of education she makes no attempt to 
show the world what she is doing. This 
neglect, however, is somewhat compensated 
for by the fine display made by her vigorous 
young daughter, the province of Ontario, 
Canada. ‘This province has for some thirty 
or forty years been making efforts to build 
up an efficient system of public education. 
At the head of the department of education 
for nearly the whole of that time, has stood 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson, well known in the Uni- 
ted States, and distinguished alike as a 
scholar, a gentlemen and an enthusiastic 
worker in the cause of education. Asa re- 
sult of his wise administration, with the co- 
operation of the most intelligent citizens, 
Ontario has made such progress in her school 
affairs as to warrant her appearing at our 
Centennial Exposition to compete in respect 
to them with us and with the world. 

The Ontario exhibit contains a number of 
models of educational institutions, with sur- 
roundings. These include models of col- 
leges, seminaries, common schools and 
charitaple institutions. They are construct- 
ed with good taste. It also contains several 
rotary stands, to which are hung a consider- 
able number of photographs and drawings 
of school houses. There are in it several 
specimens of school desks and seats. These 
we do not like nearly so well as the best 
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ones made in this country. In scholars’ 
work the exhibit is very poor, there being 
only a few specimens of drawing, map draw- 
ing and writing. This is a great defect. 
But that in which the Ontario exhibit equals 
if it does not excel all otherson the ground, 
is its fine display of school apparatus and 
appliances. 

The Ontario Educational Department is 
well arranged. There is for a background 
a wall built like an archway, 1oo feet long 
and 30 feet high, covered with maps, relief 
maps, drawings, charts, illustrations in 
natural science, engravings, etc. Imme- 
diately in front of this wall stand eleven 
large glass cases filled with the exhibited 
articles. The general character of these 
articles is presented in the following extract 
which we take from a recent issue of a Phila- 
delphia newspaper : 

Two cases are devoted to the display of articles 
used in object teaching, one of which is employed in 
the higher grades of schools, and including a collec- 
tion of mammalia, birds, reptiles and fishes, all Cana- 
dian and American in character. For ethnological 
instruction, there are busts of celebrated men repre- 
senting every country, which are constantly before 
the pupils while they are studying, and help to serve 
to make firm impressions upon the memories. For 
botanical tuition, models of flowers and plants are 
used in connection with Gray’s book of betany. For 
teaching Zoology, Mineralogy and Conchology, small 
cabinets are used showing specimens of the principal 
minerals and shells and their applications to the arts 
and sciences. In the schools where natural history 
is taught, cabinets containing two hundred specimens 
of useful substances of food, medicine and clothing 
are employed, and for the chemical departments 
another cabinet is used, provided with apparatus for 
performing two hundred experiments, As an indi- 
cation of their cheapness, it may be said that the 
former are disposed of to the schools for $5, while 
they would cost £5 in England; and the latter for 
the same price, while they would bring $40 at retail 
-here. The kindergarten ‘system is illustrated by 
diminutive models of bridges, railroads and mining 
operations, which are beautiful in themselves, and 
must be highly attractive to the youthful eye. Elec- 
tricity, magnetism, galvanism and light, are created 
by instruments displayed in another case, and adja- 
cent to it is one containing pneumatic apparatus, em- 
bracing an air pump in which the cylinders are con- 
structed of glass, the movement of the piston thereby 
being visible, also objects to show the employment of 
heat and steam, the appliances of mechanics, hydros- 
tatics and hydraulics. In the teaching of geography 
and astronomy, globes and atlases are freely employed 
and a full line of these are displayed, as is also a 
new instrument devoted to instruction in the latter 
branch of science, entitled the Helioconcentric Ex- 
positor of Terrestrial Motion, which is esteemed an 
admirable addition to the improvements being made 
with such rapidity in educational pursuits. 


The prominence given to the preparation 
of school apparatus and appliances in Ontario 
is owing to the existence of what is called 
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an educational Depository established by the 
government at Toronto. From it all the 
schools in the Province are supplied at half- 
price, or less, with school books and all arti- 
cles of school furniture and apparatus. The 
intelligent officers in charge of the Deposi- 
tory have in the course of years collected 
and had manufactured a large supply of the 
kinds of articles that have been forwarded to 
the Exposition. This Depository and its 
working we desire by and by to make the 
subject of a special editorial in Zhe Journal. 

That the Canadians are quite well aware 
of their success at the Exposition will appear 
from the following paragraph cut from the 
Toronto G/ode : ‘‘ Meritorious as the Penn- 
sylvania display is, it falls far short of our 
own in some respects, while in general ef- 
fect it has only the advantages derivable 
from greater extent and a better opportuni- 
ty for arranging articles in an artistic fash- 
ion. The exhibition of apparatus of every 
kind from Ontario is far ahead of any exhibit 
from any other country, and will almost 
equal the whole of them put together. Of 


specimens of pupils’ work, on the other 
hand, we make comparatively a poor show, 
the exhibiting institutions being compara- 
tively few.’’ 


PORTUGAL. 


The Industrial Institute of Lisbon makes 
a good exhibit of scientific instruments 
made by the students under the direction of 
skilled artisans. 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Thanks to the good seed planted by our 
friend Sarmiento, the late President, the 
Argentine Republic sends a fair exhibit to 
the Exposition. It consists of text-books 
used in the schools, educational reports and 
statistics of the different Provinces, laws and 
decrees relating to schools, .didactic works, 
works on general literature and science, lists 
of newspapers and periodicals, etc. 

It may be proper to add here that the late 
President Sarmiento is now Director-General 
or Superintendent of schools in the Province 
of Buenos Ayres. All honor to the man ! 


SWEDEN. 


In a former number we gave a brief sketch 
of the educational exhibit of Sweden. A 
further study of it has revealed interesting 
facts not then known. We now purpose, 
probably in the October number, to publish 
a more full account of the exhibit, together 
with some statements concerning education 
in Sweden, accompanied with a cut of the 
Swedish school-house. 
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EDUCATION IN UNITED STATES. 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITS OF STATES IN THE EAST. 


T is manifest to every one who has had 
occasion, for any reason, to study the 
educational exhibits of the different states of 
this country, in the Exposition buildings, 
that to describe those exhibits with anything 
like adequacy and particularity is very diffi- 
cult. Under the most favorable circum- 
stances of arrangement, grouping classifica- 
tion and display of materials, the task would 
be no light one for the most skillful and 
experienced pen. But when it is remem- 
bered that the exhibits are separated and 
scattered, portions of them being in differ- 
ent buildings far apart, it is readily seen 
that a close and comprehensive presentation 
to the reader is out of the question. 

It is unpleasant to reflect that no other 
industry of like importance with education 
—and we know none with which to compare 
it in all the wide range of the exhibited pro- 
ducts of the world’s civilization—is so treated 
that its eminent features of excellence must 
be-sought for in out-of-the-way places. Ed- 


ucation is the highway of the world’s. pro- 
gress, and, therefore, its products should be 


distributed thereon in plain view of all eyes. 
Education is requisite to the intelligent 
comprehension of a World’s Exposition in 
its scope and related parts, and hence its 
exhibit should have been displayed broadly 
with due regard to its significant leadings in 
the most central situation. But we here and 
now can only express a deeply-felt regret 
that the cause of education has been practi- 
cally shut out from the eyes of the world, 
busily engaged with the myriad of objects 
thrust before them in plainsight. It was in- 
deed, a blind policy that thus refused ade- 
quately to recognize the importance of the 
- educational work in this country. 

Again, one is greatly troubled at the 
manifest want of a common purpose on the 
part of the several states in making up and 
placing the materials of their exhibits. 
Many, the majority indeed, of the states are 
wholly absent. Some that have presented 
exhibits are quite fully represented, while 


others afford but a meagre showing of their: 


school systems, which are known to have 
reached a high degree of efficiency. Most 
of the states give a showing of school work 
done in their respective cities and towns ; 
one only, New Jersey, has an adequate rep- 
resentation of its country schools. . 

And yet we find good and sufficient 
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grounds for gratulation and pride in the 
educational exhibit. Here, indeed, is more 
material deserving thorough study and prom- 
ising arich return than the most active mind 
can compass in the allotted time. Not 
teachers only nor chiefly, but men and 
women of all pursuits, should use the oppor- 
tunity afforded to gain insight into processes 
of education here illustrated. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Beginning with the exhibit of Massachu- 
setts located in the gallery at the east end 
of the Main Building, we find ready at hand 
avery helpful aid in the form of a printed 
catalogue of material classified as placed on 
exhibition. We venture here to suggest that 
those having charge of the exhibits of other 
states, qualified presumably as they must be, 
might spend a portion of their leisure in 
preparing catalogues of their respective ex- 
hibits, with much advantage to themselves 
and visitors—these to be written if they can- 
not be printed. The Massachusetts catalogue 
does not contain all the material furnished. 
Some less noticeable articles are not any- 
where conspicuous. Of course, the faithful 
observer can find all that is to be seen with 
due diligence, and will find here many 
praiseworthy products not prominently ex- 
posed to view. 

The attention is first arrested and at once 
engaged by the fine display of drawings which 
meet us half-way down the staircase, and are 
found everywhere on the walls, in huge port- 
folios and in table drawers. Boston is by 
far the largest exhibitor of this and other 
scholars’ work. The primary, grammar, 
high, normal art, evening, and industrial 
schools present specimens. The showing 
comprises examples of drawings from flat 
copies, from models, original designs using 
the conventional forms of the Walter Smith 
system, free-hand, mechanical, architectural, 
and perspective drawings. 

The specimens from the evening, indus- 
trial, and normal art schools of Boston are 
particularly fine. The'work of the ptimary _ 
and grammar schools is very good, but not 
superior in a marked degree, we judge, to 
the corresponding work of other schools. 
Nineteen towns present specimens in draw- 
ing, among which we note Cambridge and 
East Hampton as worthy of special mention. 

Messrs. Prang & Co. make a very com- 
plete display of drawings, models, etc., the 
design of which is to show the entire course 
of the Walter Smith system of instruction. 
It is located on the central part of the gal- 
lery principally, but is also distributed along 
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the staircase and on the walls of the main 
hall near the entrance to the galiery. 

It is well to remember that the school law 
of Massachusetts provides for the introduc- 
tion of drawing into all the public schools 
of that state. 

The twelve portfolios of drawings present- 
ed by the city of Boston give a showing of 
the course pursued in the schools throughout 
all grades and departments, and it is proper 
to say here that no other branch of instruc- 
tion is so fully set forth in the Massachusetts 
exhibits. And it may be safely added that 
no other state or city illustrates the subject 
so well and so satisfactorily. 

In the exhibit of this state we find many 
things not directly bearing upon school- 
work which yet are fairly related to it and 
must be regarded with interest by students 
of education. Williams College, for exam- 
ple, gives good evidence of the scope and 
character of its power to influence education 
in the published works of its presidents and 
professors, comprised in the thirty-three vol- 
umes put on exhibition. 

In the same case with the above will be 
found twenty-nine volumes of proceedings 
from the Boston Academy of Science, a com- 
plete set of the historical collections of the 
Essex Institute to 1874, inclusive, some vol- 
umes of the American Naturalist, and other 
like valuable works. 

Besides the drawing, 33 cities and towns 
present 263 volumes of scholars’ work. This 
work embraces specimens in all the branches 
taught in the schools. We observe that 
music is generally taught in all the schools, 
and French, Latin and Greek in the high 
schools of the state. The written exercises 
in music done by the pupils of the primary 
schools, some of them six years of age, is 
especially noteworthy. 

The sewing done by the pupils of the Bos- 
ton schools and exhibited with the scholars’ 
work as a result of instruction is a matter of 
much interest. 

The exhibit of Kindergarten work and 
material is also very instructive, particularly 
at a time when Froebel’s ideas are gaining 
deserved prominence. . 

‘The city of Worcester makes a very ex- 
tensive and creditable exhibit, as do New 
Bedford, Lowell, Lawrence and some other 
towns. The work of the Lawrence high school 
appeared to the writer exceptionally excel- 
lent. And this leads one to say that there was 
not in all cases found such evidence of 
thorough instruction, care and neatness in 
the manuscript work as justified expectation. 
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MAINE. 

The Maine exhibit is near the east end of 
the educational gallery, over the south en- 
trance of the Main Building, and consists 
principally of scholars’ work. © Five towns 
are represented, besides the State College, 
which presents some excellent drawings from 
its engineering department. The towns 
showing work are Augusta, Portland, Lewis- 
town, Calais and Pembroke, the last named 
a mere village. The drawing of Pembroke 
merits special attention, and indeed its en- 
tire work shown illustrates well what might 
have been presented by many rural districts 
of Maine. 

Some attention is given to map-drawing, 
but the specimens exhibited are moderately 
good. There is one map, large and com- 
plete in detail, from the Lewistown high 
school, that may be pronounced excellent. 
Lewistown makes a fair showing of primary 
and kindergarten work. The exhibit of 
Portland is quite full, and is creditable in 
some respects. 

The general reader will be instructed in 
the showing of the city: of Bath, relative to 
the cost of text-books. The books 1n actual 
use jn the schools are on exhibition, accom- 
panied with the statement that the annual 
average cost to each pupil was as follows: 
On the old plan, that is, when the pupils pur- 
chased their own books of the dealers, the 
average cost was, annually, $3.00 a scholar, 
but, the board of education furnishing the 
books, the cost per pupil was $1.75 annually. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

This exhibit is located near that of Maine 
in the same gallery. Five towns of the state 
send 220 volumes of scholars’ work. The 
display of Providence is very full and cred- 
itable. There seems to be no prevailing 
system of drawing, and yet the specimens 
offered for inspection are quite meritorious. 
Warner’s College presents examples of fine 
mechanical drawing, and the town of Still- 
water admirable architectural drawings. The 
Providence evening school makes a good 
exhibition of drawings. The day schools of 
Providence and two other towns make a very 
extensive showing of map-drawing, but our 
impression of the work is not favorable. 

We note, in passing, an album of photo- 
graphs of the members of the faculty of 
Brown University and of the class of 1876. 
There is an outline of the course of study of 
the Rhode Island State Normal School on 
the wall. Some excellent plans of school 
houses in bound volumes lying on the tables 
merit attention. 
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Besides the eighteen volumes of map-draw- 
ing, the five towns present 190 volumes of 
scholars’ work, comprising all the branches 
taught in the public schools. Among the 
special subjects generally taught we notice 
music and drawing in all the grades, and 
French, Latin and Greek in the high schools. 
The impromptu compositions of the Provi- 
dence high school deserve much praise. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The exhibit of New Hampshire is located 
on the lower level of the main educational 
gallery. Its showing contains 115 volumes 
of scholars’ work, some slate work, and a 
few drawings mounted on the walls of the 
room. ‘Towns only are represented, and 
only a small number of these. The exhibit 


is a good one and will repay study. Among. 


things observed, of special interest, are the 
handsome model of a fine grammar school 
building in Manchester; a very useful and 
instructive map of the White Mountain 
country, shown in relief, from which one is 
enabled to get a much more correct idea of 
the surface of the country, its comparative 
altitudes, the course of rivers, &c., than is 
afforded by the usual flat map. 

There is a small amount of kindergarten 
work and materials. The text-books in the 
schools are exhibited in a case provided for 
the purpose. There are some volumes of 
photographs that merit attention, one of 
school buildings, one of Dartmouth col- 
lege buildings and grounds, one of the 
faculty and class of 1876, and one of the 
noted teachers of New Hampshire. 

_ CONNECTICUT. 

This exhibit is located toward the east end 
of the main educational gallery, between 
Wisconsin and New Jersey. We are tempted 
to remark that the relative localities of the 
different state exhibits seem a matter of lit- 
tle consequence, unless there could be such 
disposition of material as would show the 
historical growth of education in the whole 
country. 

Yale College is represented by a fine col- 
lection of 1,100 volumes of works, either 
written or edited by pupils and professors 
of the college. In the centre of the room 
there is a plaster cast of an original statue 
of Abraham Pierson, the first president of 
Yale College. On the wall of the room is 
hung a-unique map—very useful, we should 
say—that shows the location of every school 
house in the state, and the grades of the 
schools, by different marks differently col- 
ored. Another point of interest in the exhibit 
is the showing made of the metric system, 
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by means of scales, wet and dry measures, 
etc. This system is carefully taught in the 
schools of the state. Of the portfolios and 
bound volumes of school work we note es- 
pecially five volumes of normal school work, 
drawing, a portfolio from the industrial 
school for girls, photographs of buildings, 
grounds, plans, etc. 

Nine towns present day-school work. We 
note home drawings and a volume of book- 
keeping by one school. We regret to say 
that much of the manuscript work is dis- 
appointing. 

A matter of especial interest to all visitors 
will be in the work of the Chinese students, 
their manuscripts provided for the exhibit 
showing rapid progress, and much skill and 
accuracy in the presentation of the knowl- 
edge acquired by them. 

NEW JERSEY. 

The exhibit of this state is located between 
those of Maine and Connecticut in the gal- 
lery. It is very full and is the most com- 
plete showing of school work presented. 
The 437 votumes of scholars’ work on ex- 
hibition contain 15,500 specimens of the 
work done in the branches pursued in the 
schools, including drawing, penmanship, 
composition and map-drawing. Ninety-six 
per cent. of all the teachers in the state con- 
tribute specimens. Every county in the state 
has furnished at least one volume of work on 
each branch of study. 

A remarkable fact brought out in this 
showing is that the work done in the un- 
graded schools of the rural districts compares 
favorably with that done in the schools of 
the towns and cities. The amount of work 
presented, its arrangement, classification, 
etc., are significant of organized effort and 
intelligent supervision throughout the Jersey 
system of schools. The student of the phi- 
losophy and economy of public school in- 
struction will do well to give considerable 
attention to this exhibit as reflecting school 
management in New Jersey. 

Some matters of special interest are exhib- 
its of Rutgers and Princeton colleges; and that 
of the Jersey City high school, the pupils of 
which present collections of minerals and a 
complete showing of the flora of one county, 
Essex. The state normal scliool places on 
exhibition its botanical work done during 
the last spring term and comprising analy- 
ses of plants and flowers, the natural objects 
used in the work accompanying the exhibit. 

There are many other points of special 
interest in thisexhibit which time and space 
will not permit us to mention. 
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music in divine worship is committed exclusively to 
two men, two women, and an organist in the gallery. 
The rector of each church should insist upon the con- 
gregation taking part in the music. He should adopt 


AMERICA, it is said, is the only country where the | out, ‘Let all the people praise thee,O God.” There 


should also be musical instruction in the divinity 
schools; a little time might profitably be taken from 
the Calvinistic and Arminian controversy, and like 
theological subtleties, and given to teaching the can- 


a book, drill thegcongregation in simple hymns and | didate for holy orders how to read, how to preach, 


chants, and have the choir lead the singing, instead 
of monopolizing it. If this were done, there would 


| 


and how tosing. Music-is among the most power- 
ful of religious influences, and, in the past and pres- 


soon be a great change in the character of church | ent, has done much to carry forward all great relig- 
music, and the Psalmist’s injunction would be carried | ious movements by heartily rousing the multitude. 





FREEDOM’S FLAG. * 


Allegro maestoso. 


I. country’s flag!O em 
2. Beneath thy rays our 
3. Proud banner of the 


dear Of all the soul loves best, What glo - ries 


fa - thers bled In freedom’s ho - ly 
no-ble free! Emblazon’d from on high! Long may thy folds un- 


Words by Joun J. Hoop, by permission. 
Music by ApAm GBEIEEL. 


in thy 
cause; Where’er toheav’n thy 


| ‘ 
folds ap-pear Let no - ble deeds at-test: Thy presence on the field of strife 


folds outspread, Pre - vail sweet Freedom's laws. Prosper - i - ty has marked thy course O’er 
the sky! Longmay thy land be 


soil’d re-flect The glo-ries of 


kin-dles val - 
all the land and 


Sf Chorus. 


Then hur-rah, hur - rah, 


-@- 


glow - ing bars and 


for Free-dom’s Flag! We 


clus - t’ring stars, That have braved a 


-dom’s land, Thy 


a, 


flame; A-round thee,in the hour of peace, We twine our nation’s fame. 
sea; Thy favor’d sons in dis-tant climes, Still fondly look to thee. 
homes with vir - tue bright, Thy sons a brave, u - ni-ted band, For God, for Truth, and Right! 


Pe 


hail, with ring - ing cheers, Its 
e -@- e 


hun - dred years. 


* Published as Solo and Chorus, with Piano accompaniment, by W. H. BONER & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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